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it Some New and Noble Heresy 
ania ISDOM does not evaluate churches in terms of 
t size, but only in terms of progressiveness. Some 
E i generations ago, a great while before dawn, those 
: ‘ who afterwards called themselves Universalists laid hold of 
E i a vital and precious truth. Now you have the satisfaction 
= Mi of having your doctrine of “the Open Door and the Eternal 
Fi Hope” very generally appropriated. It is no longer yours 
i exclusively. Your patent rights on it expired long ago. 
E i Some are even asking whether, this being the case, your 
Ki mission may not be ending. ‘That might be the case if you 
ul were not capable of some new and noble heresy in the 
th direction of which mankind may again advance. We greet 
i you because you recognize that churches live only by their 
f i creativeness and by retention of the spirit of the pioneer: 
“Only my standard on a taken hill 


Can cheat the mildew and the red-brown rust 
And make immortal my adventurous will.” 


John M. Trout. h 
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VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 
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Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbory 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even thongh it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undésignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
mew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tet. Kenmore 6570 
SORCHESTER AVE AND 60th ST., CHICAGO 
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A BOARD IN SESSION 


The Executive Board of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Uni- 
versalist Church held four sessions at 174 
Newbury Street, Boston, on Thursday, 
Feb. 14, and Friday, Feb. 15. All officers 
were present: Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., Boston, president; Prof. John M. 
Ratcliff of Tufts College, vice-president; 
Rev. Laura Bowman Galer of Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, vice-president; Mr. Carl 
A. Hempel of Lynn, Mass., secretary; and 
Mr. Albert H. Homans of Cleveland, Ohio, 
treasurer. Invited guests at the sessions 
included Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Execu- 
tive Secretary of the General Convention; 
Mr. Victor A. Friend, Trustee of the 
General Convention; Rev. Francis W. 
Gibbs, emeritus member of the Board; 
and Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, Miss Mary 
F. Slaughter and Mrs. Janet M. Stover of 
the Association staff. \ 

Dr. Etz, representing a committee of 
the General Convention, reported upon a 
questionnaire recently sent to a large 
number of influential Universalists. He 
stated that there seemed to be a wide- 
spread conviction that there should be a 
closer correlation of the work of all bodies 
in the church which deal with religious 
education, that he looked forward to a de- 
partment, or commission, or board of re- 
ligious education which should have super- 
vision and influence over the work of the 
various auxiliary societies, that it was 
evident that it would take some time to 
develop the plans, which were now de- 
cidedly vague, and that he advised the 
General Association to proceed to secure 
officers and to select a general director 
to take over much of the work now being 
done by Dr. Huntley. 

Mr. Friend, a member of the same com- 
mittee, emphasized the statements of Dr. 
Etz and gave the same advice. 

Professor Ratcliff, representing a com- 
mittee appointed by the Commission on 


_ Religious Education, gave the results of 


another questionnaire which had been 
sent out from his office. This revealed a 
general sentiment in favor of some su- 
pervisory board or commission, but also 
in favor of a continuation of the autonomy 
of our various organizations. 

Most of the time of the meetings was 
devoted to informal discussion in regard 
to future policies and officers. No de- 
cisions in regard to personnel were reached, 
but the exchange of thought as bearing on 
future action was exceedingly valuable. 

Financial reports indicated that offerings 
both for philanthropic purposes and for 
the support of the Association were coming 
in well, although there was a probability of 
some deficit for the current year. 

Plans for the various institutes were 
announced and approved, and a begin- 
ning was made on the program of the 
Washington Convention. 

The whole gathering was characterized 
by a spirit of optimism. 
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AN_OPEN]JLETTER TO PROFESSOR 
ROWE 


I have just finished reading Prof. 
Henry K. Rowe’s “Pathfinders of Modern 
Christianity.’”’ It is a fine collection of 
great leaders and his comments are good— 
but why omit Hosea Ballou? 

As a hill-town pastor in western Mas- 
sachusetts for the past twenty years, liv- 
ing near where Ballou began his work at 
Hardwick, I have time and again visual- 
ized that great, historic figure—perhaps 
none greater in the history of American 
religion. Self-taught after the way of 
Lincoln, no contacts with the great schools 
or universities, or at that time with the 
great centers, he produced his ‘Treatise 
on the Atonement,’’ a book which from a 
self-taught man is unequaled in religious 
literature. 

And my memory goes back to what 
religion was in the hill towns when as a 
boy I lived in New Hampshire—still the 
long, haranguing, unfeeling funeral ser- 
mons of Orthodox preachers. What a 
boon the ideas must have been to the 
poor, hard-worked, pleasure-denied people 
of New Engiand, who, when their hearts 
were torn by the separation of loved ones, 
were not left in peace but were told hell 
was waiting for the friend passed on. 

No, Professor Rowe—Hosea Ballou 
should not have been omitted from your 
list of ‘‘Pathfinders.’’ 

Roland D. Sawyer. 

Ware, Mass. 


* * 


GIPSY SMITH 


Gipsy Smith is an evangelist of world- 
wide note. 

When the war broke out, Gipsy;Smith 
sought to enlist; but his age disqualified 
him. Later, during 1916, 1917 and 1918, 
he served with the British Y. M. C. A. in 
the forward lines in France. Of this work 
Gipsy Smith says: “Serving tea and coffee 
to lads trembling with fever, shell-shocked, 
drenched to the skin, I felt I was doing 
Christ’s work as much as ever I had served 
him on the platform.’ 

In 1918, at the request of the British 
Government, he visited America to assist 
in the promotion of friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries. On this trip: 
he traveled 50,000 miles, and spoke 350 
times in fifty-four cities. 

For his war work he received the deco- 
ration of the order of the British Empire, 
and the King personally thanked him’ for 
his services. _ 

He will conduct meetings in Boston 
March 3-24, 1929. The Sunday services 
are to be in the new Boston Garden (B. & 
M. R. R. Station), at 3.380 p. m. and 7.30 
p.m. The week night services, with the 
exception of Tuesday evenings when the 
service will be in Park St. Church, will 
be held in Tremont Temple at 7.30 p. m. 
All the noon meetings will be in Tremont 
Temple from nodn to 1.00 p.m. No 
services on Saturdays. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 


a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE FUTURE OF THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 

REPORT presented to the Editorial Council 

of the Religious Press at a recent session em- 

bodied the information derived from a ques- 
tionnaire submitted to the religious journals of the 
United States. It covered the whole field and took 
some months to prepare. It revealed the fact that 
the majority of such periodicals are run at a loss, so 
serious that some of the oldest and formerly strongest 
have been forced out of existence, and others are 
threatened with the same fate. It pointed out that 
the survivors have to be supported by denomina- 
tional subsidies or endowment or by some other con- 
tributed income. 

“Tt should be remembered,” continues the re- 
port, ‘‘that publication costs have increased greatly 
(perhaps trebled) during the last fifteen years, while 
subscription prices have been kept down to the pre- 
war level. We find that as a rule a denominational 
religious weekly journal can not be expected to pay, 
but that it should be subsidized as a college is, and 
generously subsidized.” 

Letters are constantly coming into this office ex- 
pressing appreciation of the high quality of both 
editorials and contributed articles in the Leader. 
Mechanically it is a credit to our church, and we are 
also proud of the fact that the subscription list rep- 
resents a larger percentage of its possible constituency 
than that of any other paper of which we know. 

Our denominational officials, our ministers, and 
our laymen all agree that to seriously cut the size of 
the Leader, or, still worse, lower its quality, would be 
a denominational disaster of the first magnitude. 
Nevertheless, a serious problem confronts not only 
the Publishing House but the entire denomination. 

Fifty years ago we published a four-page paper for 
two dollars a year. A dozen years ago we issued 
sixteen pages for two dollars, now we print thirty-two 
pages for two dollars and a half. 

Our cost of copy, including editorials, is ap- 
proximately one-half that of most similar journals, 
our mechanical costs are also very low, our growing 
endowment helps greatly but is not yet sufficient to 
meet the deficit. 

This deficit must be met in one of three ways, or 
in a combination of them. First, by a direct subsidy 
from the denomination. Various papers receive such 
grants amounting to many thousands of dollars a 


year. Our General Convention has no funds to meet 
such ademand. ‘The second method is for denomina- 
tional agencies to pay for publicity at advertising 
rates. This plan would wipe out the deficit on the 
Leader, but would cripple the Convention and some 
of our other most useful agencies. 

The third method, and the one that offers a 
permanent solution of the problem, is an adequate 
endowment. For a long time we have been working 
steadily and with most encouraging progress to’secure 
such an endowment for the Leader. During the 
last ten years we have more than doubled the funds 
available for this purpose. Two hundred thousand 
dollars added to our present resources would insure 
the adequate support of the Leader without further 
demands upon either our Conventions or our con- 
stituency. This amount must be secured either from 
direct gifts, which we ought not to solicit immediate- 
ly, in view of the necessary completion of the Wash- 
ington Church and the creation of the Ministers’ Pen- 
sion Fund, or by legacies and subscriptions to the 
Headquarters Gold Notes. 

More than fifty funds are carried on our books 
which have come to us by direct bequests, in sums 
varying all the way from $50 to $20,000. Each of 
these bears the name of the donor and becomes a 
permanent memorial. 

A large part of the cost of the building used for 
denominational headquarters, not only for the Pub- 
lishing House but for the General Convention, the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association, and the Massachu- 
setts State Universalist Convention, has been met 
from the proceeds of the Headquarters Six Per Cent 
Gold Notes. These, as some one has said, enable the 
donor to “have his cake and eat it too.” The plan 
provides for the payment of six per cent interest so 
long as the donor lives, also that, in case of adversity, 
the principal may be returned. But if it is not 
needed it becomes ultimately a permanent memorial 
fund to help ensure the long future of the Leader. 

_ If this matter were more generally understood 
it would be easier to complete the needed endowment 
by this method. The Manager of the Publishing 
House will be very glad to furnish detailed informa- 
tion, and wherever possible to meet personally those 
who would like to help in this way. 

H. M. 


A BEAUTIFUL MEMORY 


HE closing moments of the Rev. Carl Henry as 
told in this issue were consistent with all the 
rest of his life. Nobody could be with him long 

without realizing that his constant attitude was one 
of appreciation. He had a fair share of discrimina- 
tion, but he consistently looked for the better side 
and felt grateful for it when he found it. That rather 
cheap attitude of setting oneself up by pulling others 
down was utterly foreign to him. It had to be some- 
thing really mean that he scorned. A gesture of 
love, a word of deepest gratitude at the last, and he 
was gone. 

Blessed is the man who walketh not in the coun- 

sel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. 


cs * 


ROCKEFELLER VS. STEWART 


HAT is happening in the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana is of general interest and 
importance. Col. Robert W. Stewart, chair- 

man of the board of that company, is seeking re-elec- 
tion and under ordinary conditions would be re- 
elected without question. Since he became chief 
executive in 1918 the market value of the company 
has increased from $170,000,000 to $900,000,000. 
In ten years it has paid $215,000,000 cash dividends. 
Earnings have increased tremendously. This year 
the profits will exceed $80,000,000. This is success 
in the business world written large. Also all the di- 
rectors of the company express full confidence in his 
honesty and loyalty as well as in his great ability as 
an executive, and the employees are said to be with 
him to a man. 

But Colonel Stewart may be defeated. Why? 
Because when the United States Senate investigated 
the oil scandals he was not frank. In at least two 
instances, he refused to answer the questions asked 
and seemed hostile to the investigation. He was put 
on trial twice on criminal charges, once for contempt 
and once for perjury, and acquitted. 

Whether it be true or not that the acquittal in 
each case was technical, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., believes that Colonel Stewart has not behaved as 
a good citizen. Therefore he publicly held him to his 
promise to resign as chairman of the board. When 
Colonel Stewart refused, Mr. Rockefeller took upon 
himself the task, involving pain and obloquy, of 
asking 57,000 fellow stockholders in the company to 
give him proxies to use against Colonel Stewart’s 
re-election. 

We have read with care Colonel Stewart’s letter 
to stockholders and the letter of a Stockholders’ Pro- 
tective Association organized by his friends. These 
are the phrases we note: “From the standpoint of 
your investment, it seems certain that the defeat of 
Colonel Stewart means an almost certain loss,”’ and 
“The value of your stock will be greater by a continu- 
ation of the present management.’’ It is an appeal, 
not very dignified or flattering, to self-interest. 

The support that Mr., Rockefeller is receiving, 
both in the press and among big business men, is 
clear evidence of the existence of a high sense of 
honor among many men of great wealth and power. 
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If the stockholders back him up it will be a cheering 
and salutary phenomenon in the business world. 

Writing to the Congregationalist recently former 
Governor William E. Sweet of Colorado, Associate 
Moderator of the Congregational National Council, 
made this comment, which we endorse: 


“All honor to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for his 
brave and courageous stand. Never before in the an- 
nals of business has such an open fight for control of a 
corporation been made upon such grounds as in the 
present instance. Big business is a stranger to such a 
proceeding. The outcome is full of significance for the 
business world. If Mr. Rockefeller succeeds, it will 
aid and encourage every large stockholder who desires 
to rid his corporation of official wrong-doing, when he 
knows it exists. It will make corporation officials more 
careful of their acts and give big business a better stand- 
ing in the estimation of the public. This standing is 
sorely needed at present in certain kinds of business. 

“One wonders what would happen in England in 
a case of this kind. It is not hard to predict. From 
private sources it is known that American oil shares 
have suffered very considerably among British inves- 
tors because of this Stewart episode. If Mr. Stewart 
were the head of an English company, instead of asking 
for proxies, he would either resign forthwith or would 
be looking for a soft place on which to land. All high- 
minded business men in America are sincerely and ear- 
nestly hoping that right will prevail over wrong in this 
contest. Every man who has any influence with a 
stockholder of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
should exert it in Mr. Rockefeller’s behalf. Legal vin- 
dication is one thing; moral vindication is quite an- 
other.”’ 

kx 
CAR LOADS OF STONES 


HANKS to the vision of Victor Friend, chair- 
man of the committee to promote the sale of 
building stones for the Universalist National 

Memorial Church, and to the resourcefulness of Dr. 
Etz and his associates, some of the finest publicity 
we have seen has been going out to large numbers of 
people, many of whom do not regularly see our de- 
nominational publications. 

The circular letter or folder entitled ‘Significant 
Memorials in our National Capital,” is a beautiful 
piece of work. On it are pictures of the Washington 
Monument and the Lincoln Memorial, and also a 
beautiful picture of the church as it will be when 
completed, and above it a page from the Book of 
Memory in which are inscribed the names of donors 
of stones and the names of those whom they com- 
memorate. We republish here the six suggestions of 
the letter, especially calling the attention of our read- 
ers to the last two: 


1. Enroll as a Builder of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington, D. C., by filling out 
a pledge for one or more Building Stones. 

2. Enclose with card Ten Dollars for each Build- 
ing Stone desired or indicate later date at which you 
desire to make payment, and mail to the Universalist 
General Convention, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

3. Designate these stones as Tributes to loved 
ones who are living or Memorials to those who have 
passed on. “ 

4. Your name as a Builder and the names of those 
for whom you give stones will be recorded in the Book 
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of Memory to be kept in the National Memorial Church. 
A Building Stone Memento will be sent you. 

5. When you have enrolled as a Builder, why not 
secure some other enlistments by speaking to people 
who you think might be interested? Many of them 
would appreciate your calling this to their attention. 

6. Remember that every dollar contributed for 
Building Stones goes to the Building Fund through 
the generosity of a layman who has been so interested 
in this project that he has paid all expenses of the enlist- 
ment campaign for Builders. 

30 


DR. ETZ DOING WELL 


E are delighted to hear of the friendly recep- 
tion given to Dr. Etz in various parts of the 
country, and the disposition of our ministers 

and laymen to help him bear the load. 

He is a real executive and is getting results. 
The Superintendency, in which he believes fully, is 
not suffering in his hands. He is doing well in the 
situation created by the resignation of Dr. Lowe. He 
is rapidly finding the people who can help him carry 
the load. Miss Richardson is a competent office 
executive, and the lights shining from the windows 
of the General Convention offices night after night 
show that when it is necessary to push things they 
are pushed. 

Mr. Emmons is a trained financial man, and is 
doing his work systematically and _ intelligently. 
Dr. Etz is in the office enough to direct the work, 
and then moves rapidly from point to point in his 
field. It seemed hard to part with Dr. Lowe, but he 
is happy and successful with his new task. 

We do not attempt to forecast the future. It 
is enough to say now that Dr. Etz seems able to keep 
both branches of the work going—the Superintendency 
and the office administration. There is a saving in 
the cost of administration, moneys released for mis- 
sionary purposes, and at the same time the general 
work is being prosecuted with vigor. If we could 
have kept Dr. Lowe, he and Dr. Etz would have con- 
tinued to work together harmoniously, but when the 
change came the Board was wise from many stand- 
points to vote to try out single-headed administra- 
tion. 

* * 


THE MENACE OF A TRUCULENT SPIRIT 


h | OW that it is clear that our right of self-defense 
is not curtailed,” says the American Friend, 
“let us make equally sure that our duty of 

self-assertion on behalf of real international peace is 

not in any way forgotten. We have safeguarded 
the Monroe doctrine; now what about Christ’s doc- 
trine?”’ 

We do not stand on the Friends’ platform of 
non-resistance, but we do respect the contribution 
the Friends are making, and we like the common sense 
and insight of the American Friend. 

Our attitude too much of the time about peace 
and everything else is negative. It must be made 
affirmative. 

We do not feel too bad about the passing of the 
cruiser bill. A year ago if it had passed we would have 
thought of it as a great victory in comparison with the 
original demands of the Big Navy group. At this 


time we opposed it largely because its proponents 
refused to accept the leadership of the President in 
the matter of the time limit, and also because the bill 
was bound to be misunderstood if passed in connec- 
tion with the Kellogg Pact. 

The important thing about the bill is the state 
of mind of those favoring it. Not all but many scoff 
at the possibility of peace, and reiterate the old argu- 
ment about man, “‘the fighting animal.” 

Our opinion as to the worth of the new cruisers 
for purposes of defense is of slight value, but many 
competent students tell us that they will be semi- 
obsolete before they are finished. It is folly to de- 
pend on armaments for defense. A brave, a reason- 
able, a friendly, people, is the first line of defense for 
our country, and the only real defense. 

It is time to push our constructive work for 
peace, to think and speak freely of Christ’s doctrine, 
to push for an organization of the world into con- 
ferences and courts. Here is the path to safety. 
Our menace is the vain, the truculent, the bullying, 
the suspicious spirit. 

* * 
DR. DIEFFENBACH IN ACTION AGAIN 

HE regret that we received our copy of the 
Christian Register for February 14 too late 

to republish in this number a two-page edi- 

torial by Dr. Dieffenbach in answer to our editorial, 
“The Action Taken at Lowell,” in our issue of Feb- 
ruary 2. We are, however, glad to call the atten- 
tion of our people to it and announce it for publica- 


tion next week. 
* * 


BERNARD SHAW AND A MISTAKE ABOUT 
GOD 

N one of the most amusing books that he has 

written, “The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 

Socialism and Capitalism,” Bernard Shaw points 
out an error into which we commonly fall when our 
religious beliefs pass from the legendary to the scien- 
tific stage. 

In China, he reminds us, when an eclipse of the 
sun takes place, all the ‘‘intelligent”’ and “energetic” 
women rush out and beat sauce-pans or bang trays 
together to scare off the demon who is devouring the 
sun. When the eclipse is over they go back abso- 
lutely convinced that they have won a great victory. 
But people who have a scientific belief about eclipses 
calmly look at them through smoked glasses and 
think that the Chinese women are fools. 

Then Mr. Shaw adds: “You must also beware of 
concluding, because their conduct seems to you ri- 
diculous and because you know that there is no demon, 
that there is no eclipse. You may say that nobody 
could make a mistake like that; but I assure you that 
a great many people, seeing how many childish fables 
and ridiculous ceremonies have been attached to the 
conception of divinity, have rushed to the conclusion 
that no such thing as divinity exists. When they 
grow out of believing that God is an old gentleman 
with a white beard, they think that they have got 
rid of everything that the old gentleman represented 
to their infant minds. On the contrary, they have 
come a little closer to the truth about it.” J 
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The Retreat at the Wayside Inn 
Johannes 


=%/N 1903, a group of Universalist ministers began 
4} going to the Wayside Inn, at South Sudbury, 
Mass., to stay for three days and to hold what 

wx} they called a “retreat.” Every year since, 
they or their successors have kept up the custom, 
until twenty-seven such gatherings have been held. 
It has been found that the meetings are more success- 
ful if the number in attendance is a little under twenty 
rather than a little over twenty. In all ninety-seven 
ministers have belonged to this retreat at one-time or 
another. 

During the last week of January, 1929, eighteen 
ministers or guests were in attendance—Tomlinson, 
Albion and Perkins, who have been members since 
the beginning, and two of whom have attended every 
session, McCollester (Prior for the year), Etz (secre- 
tary), Hall, Huntley, Hammatt, Lowe, Leining (Fred), 
Leining (Gus), Fischer, Gray, Cowing, Couden, Rose 
(Wallace), and van Schaick. Dr. Cousens, the presi- 
dent of Tufts College, was present one night and made 
a little informal address the memory of which will be 
cherished. 

Papers were read at 10 a. m. and at 4 p. m. each 
day, and earnest discussions followed both in the 
meetings and in the informal gatherings before the 
ereat open fireplaces. 
“The Search for God,” “The Allies and Competitors 
of the Christian Church,” “Effective Preaching for 
To-day,” “The Value of the Christian Tradition,” 
and ‘Fascinating Florence.” The speakers were 
Fischer, Rose, Lowe, Perkins and Albion. 

The last address on Wednesday morning always 
is followed by the communion. Sometimes this 
service is held in the parlor, the scene of the ‘Tales 
of a Wayside Inn,” and at other times in the kitchen, 
the oldest part of the inn. This year for communion 
the men gathered about the long table in the kitchen, 
in front of the fireplace. The sun poured through the 
two south windows and fell on the elements. The 
wine, or grape juice, was in glasses which gave off 
points of light like diamonds. The fire leaped mer- 
rily. The scarlet geranium in the window held up a 
wonderful blossom against the light outside. The 
simple service which commemorated the life of one 
who loved nature and whose ministry was mainly 
out of doors and amid simple surroundings, was held 
in an atmosphere of light, cheer, simplicity, repose. 
There doubtless is value in the pomp of a cathedral. 
There also is value in the simplicity of an old kitchen. 
I am inclined to think that more people would be 
interested in the communion service if there could be 
stripped from it some of the darkness and gloom 
which sometimes attend it and if it could be brought 
back to the simplicity of the table about which the 
Master gathered with his disciples. The sunshine 
and cheer of the old kitchen at the Wayside Inn 
made us realize this. 

The retreat could not be the retreat without the 
setting. Everybody who goes to the Wayside Inn 


The subjects taken up were. 


recognizes this. The peculiar texture of the gather- 
ing is woven from the web and woof of the inn itself, 
those who live there and the traditions clustering 
around it. The purpose of this chapter if possible 
is to give a little of that setting. 

These words are being written in a little room 
up under the roof of the Wayside Inn named the Ole 
Bull room. The ceiling comes down sharply on one 
side to a height of only three or four feet from the 
floor. There are two dormer windows, in one of 
which the present writer sits. The room is furnished 
with a couple of little tables, an old rocker and arm 
chair, a bed, a wash basin and pitcher. 

On the walls are two framed pictures, one a 
Frénch engraving of a happy family, the other an old 
oil painting representing an odd character, his foot 
swathed in bandages, fishing in a wash tub. Also 
there is a full length photograph of Ole Bull, auto- 
graphed by the old master. It shows him dressed 
in the old-fashioned swallow-tail coat, buttoned up 
tight, straight, lithe, violin in position, ready to play, 
his clean shaven, beautiful, mobile face the most 
striking thing about the picture. 

To the north one looks out over a little marsh 
where three or four birds are flitting about appar- 
ently after seeds, to the new dam in the distance 
which eventually will create a little lake, and to pine 
woods beyond. Out of the east window one sees the 
formal garden with the bust of Longfellow at the end, 
all put away for the winter. Alongside the garden 
runs the avenue of ancient oaks which crept into 
Longfellow’s Tales. 


“Stop under the great oaks that throw 
Tangles of light and shade below.”’ 


That could only have been written in summer, 
but now in winter that other line fits better: ““To hear 
the oaks’ mysterious roar.”’ Thanks to the love which 
Mine Host Lemon had for these trees and to the in- 
telligent care of Mr. Ford, a few of these old veterans 
are likely to live on for perhaps another hundred 
years. 
In the Ole Bull room on the third floor, one is 
high enough up to look across miles of brown fields 
and pine woods to distant farm-houses and to catch 
glimpses of the traffic on the new state road. At 
night a light flashes for a moment in the distance and 
is gone. 

We are writing in the room where Ole Bull slept 
on his visits to the inn. It brings him close to us. 
But for the majority the parlor is the room most 
associated with him because of Longfellow’s lines: 

“Before the blazing fire of wood 
Erect the rapt musician stood.’’ 


This part of the country of which we have these 
glimpses from our upper windows is in the town of 
Sudbury, Mass. Longfellow in'a letter speaks of it 
as ‘fa valley.”” There are wooded hills to the south 
and rolling country on the other sides of the inn and 
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other hills farther off. The main road, like the inn, 
goes back to the seventeenth century—a post road 
between Boston and Albany. The stage-coaches 
used to leave Boston at 3 a. m. and reach the Wayside 
Inn for breakfast. When a new automobile road was 
projected by the state, Mr. Lemon, to save the old 
trees, induced the Highway Commission to move 
the road away from the house a few yards, and to 
deed the old road to him. When ten and twenty ton 


trucks began to thunder past the inn on the state 


road, shaking the building to its foundations, Mr. 
Ford built a new model state road one and one-half 
miles long and 600 feet south of the inn at his own 
expense, and deeded it to the state for one dollar. 
The new road is shorter, straighter, smoother, and 
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Mr. Boyer, the manager of this place, had told 
us that he would meet any train at any station on any 
railroad or trolley, but I did not want to go by train 
or motor bus. One has a different feeling when he 
arrives on foot. This Sunday the air was sharp and 
the wind searching. As I came down the hill and 
passed under the new highway the sun was getting 
low. A winter’s night was coming on. The traveler 
was beginning to feel lonely. The pack began to be 
heavy. He was ready to rest. Then-the door of an 
old inn opened and he stepped into a quaint old 
tap room where the big logs were blazing in the fire- 
place, throwing shadows on the wall, and there he 
found company, welcome, rest and refreshment. 

“The Red Horse Tavern,’ as the sign calls it, 
or ‘“The Wayside Inn,” as everybody 
else calls it, is one of the most fascinat- 
ing placesinourcountry. Itisathree- 
story gambrel-roofed structure, with 
two wings and a long ell behind. A 
hall goes straight through the house 
and in the main part there are four 
rooms, two on each side of the hall. 
On the left of the entrance is the Long- 
fellow room, full of memorials of Ole 
Bull, Parsons, the translator of Dante, 
Luigi Monti, the Sicilian, Professor 
Treadwell, Henry Ware, Wells, and of 
Longfellow himself, who put these 
friends in his tales. Back of the Long- 
fellow room is the Washington room, 
where Washington slept on his tour of 
New England in 1789. In 1775 he had 
passed: the inn on his way to Cam- 
bridge to take command of, the Amer- 
ican Army. 

On the right of the main hall is 


THE WAYSIDE INN 


has an easier grade. The other state motor road is 
left as it has been. The state owns it just the same, 
the thousands of visitors who come to the inn use it, 
but through traffic thunders by on a road half way up 
the hill—the thundering softened by distance and 
the shaking of the earth too far off to affect the inn. 

There are other roads to the inn. The railroad 
from Boston to Marlboro runs not far off, and there 
are stations at South Sudbury, two miles away on 
the highway to Boston, and at Wayside Inn, a mile 
up the Dutton Road. 

The main line of the Boston and Albany is off 
to the south and the nearest station is Framingham, 
five miles by South Sudbury, four miles over the hill. 
With knapsack and staff, I chose to go to the inn this 
year on foot from Framingham, by Framingham 
Center out Grove Street, through the woods on paths 
deep in oak leaves, past summer homes and farm- 
houses, and at last over the ridge which lay between 
me and my destination. On top of the ridge I could 
look over a wide expanse of country, over all of Mr. 
Ford’s three thousand acres and twenty-five build- 
ings, his mill, his trade school, his barns, his hostess 
house, the Mary’s Little Lamb schoolhouse in the 
pines, and the Wayside Inn the center of it all. 


the tap room, with a high railed bar 
and portcullis which in the old days 
was lowered when the bar was closed. 
Nothing in the bar needs to be guarded in that way 
to-day. For that matter, none of the treasures of the 
house are guarded by police. People are trusted when 
they come there, made to feel at home and left alone 
with things which they especially want to see. Prac- 
tically nothing is carried off. In this old tap room the 
life of the place centers to-day as in the generations 
past. “We find ourselves back here,’’ said one of the 
hostesses, “we don’t know why. Unconsciously we 
come back.” Mr. Ford himself likes the old bench on 
the left of the fireplace in the tap room, and often 
sits there at night looking into the fire. 

Perhaps if I lived there I should feel the same, 
but so far I have found the old kitchen exerting an 
even stronger spell. It is in the oldest part of the 
house, it is a little farther away from the hundreds of 
visitors, it is filled with all kinds of odd implements 
and contrivances used in cookery one hundred or two 
hundred years ago, and it has about it an air of tran- 
quillity most grateful to the man weary of the rush 
and bustle of city life. Mr. Ford himself put the old 
roasting jack and spit in order. On one of our visits 
we had our beef cooked before this fire in the old- 
fashioned way. 

On Sundays all the cooks, waitresses and chame 
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bermaids have a day off. The inn is closed to visitors. 
But as our retreat officially opens Sunday night, three 
of the hostesses, Mr. Boyer and “the teacher” were 
there to greet us. And they served supper for us in 
the old kitchen—the most wonderful sandwiches, 
jellies and jams, ice cream, ginger-bread, cookies, 
coffee and tea, made in electric contrivances, as the 
range in the newer kitchen was having a rest. 

There were seven of the men there for the first 
supper, and another for the 10 p. m. supper. That 
Sunday night is apt to be the best part of the re- 
treat. 

Every owner has stamped his personality upon 
the inn somewhere. David How, who built the inn 
in 1683, three years before it was opened to the pub- 
lic, “was a grandson of old John How who was an 
innkeeper in 1681.” This John was a prominent 
churchman and selectman.* If Washington stayed 


*“Old Houses of New England,’ Knowlton Mixer. 


at the inn in 1789, as claimed, he would have been the 
guest of one of the veterans of the Revolution. Eze- 
kiel How in 1775 was one of the main men of that 
part of the country, and held a commission as Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in the Fourth Regiment of Middlesex 
County Militia, and the next year was made a full 
Colonel. There were 302 Sudbury men in the bat- 
tles of Lexington and Concord, and Colonel Mixer 
tells us that Ezekiel How was in the fight at the North 
Bridge in Concord. In 1686 David, in 1746 Ezekiel, 
in 1796 Adam, in 1880 Lyman, operated the inn, and 
Lyman dying unmarried in 1861 ended the How line. 

From 1861 to 1896 the inn was simply a farm- 
house. Then Edward R. Lemon bought it and it was 
in his family until his wife sold it in 1928, a year or 
so after his death, to Mr. Henry Ford. 

We shall have to take another chapter in order 
to deal adequately with the changes of the last few 
years, and with the most impressive thing around the 
old place—the Ford spirit. 


The Battle Cry of Universalism 


John Clarence Petrie 


@|T is so often said that universalism is now so 
=| common a belief that Universalism as a church 
has lost its raison d’etre that for one to deny 

m2]| the statement seems like an attempt to be 
Athanssie against the world. Yet I do deny that 
universalism is universal among Christians and also 
that it is universal among non-Christians. 

In the matter of mere numbers one has the solid 
phalanx of Roman Catholicism with its three hundred 
and more millions, all of whom are supposed to be- 
lieve in hell and the most of whom do so believe. 
The Orthodox Eastern Churches, comprising many 
more millions, the majority of Anglicans, and cer- 
tainly at least the great fundamentalist wings of the 
Protestant churches teach hell fire. The Lutheran, 
most untouched by heresy of the great churches of 
the Reformation, holds fast to hell and its non- 
consuming fires. If we assume that there are, roughly 
speaking, five hundred millions of professing Chris- 
tians on our globe it is fair to say that from four hun- 
dred to four hundred and fifty millions believe in 
eternal punishment. So far as numerical conver- 
sions are concerned Universalism has yet to make 
its way, and the churches which to-day dare to pro- 
fess it as a part of their belief in God’s goodness have 
work to do. That they might better perform that 
work in union, Congregationalists, Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, and the others forming a United Congrega- 
tional Church, is a personal belief of many in each of 
those churches, but it is not the matter under dis- 
cussion in this paper. The point is that a large 
portion of the Christian world still accepts hell fire, 
and so long as that is true there is work for a Uni- 
versalist Church. 

Nor can it be said that universalism is common 
belief among non-Christians. Universalism is not 
just a denial of eternal hell, it is much more; it is 
the statement in positive terms of the faith that 
God’s love can not be denied. That the part of 
mankind which disbelieves in any God at all is not 


universalist appears at once. No God; no all con- 
quering love of God. That the section of men that 
holds all speculation as to the existence and attributes 
of God is a waste of time ean not be universalist is 
also evident, for while there is here no belief in a 
wicked or cruel or vengeful God, neither is there a be- 
lief in a good one. Indeed, where universalism might 
seem to be gaining in the Orthodox churches from 
the sheer rebellion of kind-hearted communicants, 
it is losing much more rapidly by the tremendous in- 
crease of religious indifference, cynicism, and down- 
right contempt for all religion. 

There is a still further field to be plowed by 
those whose universalism is true universalism, posi- 
tive and full of inspiration. One would have thought 
that the day had passed when intelligent and generally 
liberal-minded persons would defend the doctrine 
of hell on the ground of its deterrent effect upon 
the conduct of the vicious and ignorant; but a little 
conversation here and there betrays the fact that 
this state of mind still prevails widely. ‘Take 
away hell,’ I hear it said again and again, ‘“‘and the 
common people would have nothing to keep them 
faithful to their family duties, nothing to keep them 
honest and law abiding and sober.” 

All this is of a piece with the psychology of those 
responsible for Baumes Laws in New York, for the 
perpetuation of capital punishment, for the in- 
creased harsh punishment /for crime, for the raising 
to the category of severe criminality the violation 
of the dry law such as has given life sentences to 
several in the state of Michigan. Fear of punishment 
will deter where nothing else will. Father Martin 
Scott of the Jesuits begins one of his books with a 
quotation from a Russian novel which as I can recall 
it from memory goes somewhat as follows: 

“Father, is it true there is no hell?” “Yes, my 
boy. There is no longer any reason for believing in 
hell.” “Then there is no eternal punishment?” 
“No.” “And I can do anything I like and nothing 
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will happen to me in the next life?” “Nothing.” 

The son is then supposed to have heaved a great 
sigh of relief and to have gone out forthwith to a reck- 
less life. No hell, no morality, argues Father Scott, 
for the reason that without hell morality lacks sanc- 
tion. 

What a task for positive universalists in all 
denominations to undertake when they set out to 
deny by their glowing faith in eternal righteousness 
and love and character such nonsense! Not only 
from the moral concept of a just God must they argue 
to the absurdity of hell, not only must they arouse 
the indifferent to a belief in a God who is good and 
whose love will conquer, but they must also show 
from the actual experience of mankind the fallacious- 
ness of the idea that hell and morality stand and fall 
together. From the records of the past they must 
learn that the most immoral periods of man’s life 
were often the ages of faith so-called, the ages when, 
for instance, the pictures of Dante’s Inferno were 
taken as divine revelation. See what a good Catholic 
was Benvenuto Cellini, who brought all his illegiti- 
mate children to the priest for baptism. See how the 
streets of medieval cities were unsafe at night when 
no man dared doubt in hell. The Borgias believed in 
hell, so did St. Dominic, and see how they deluged 
Europe in blood. 

The difficulty with the whole punishment ap- 
proach must be pointed out, namely, that fear does 
not go to the root of morality. A moral man is one 
who chooses to do right because it is right. The fear 
of hell, like the fear of the electric chair, is a fear of a 
punishment too remote to be of any real avail in 
times of stress. A man mad with lust or the desire 
for revenge or greed is not held back by the chances 
of the hangman’s noose. Modern criminologists 
are crying out for less fierce but more certain and 
immediate punishments. This is I take it a reflection 
of the truth that exists in the inner life—not a fierce 
fear of a remote hell which repentance at the end 
may save me from, but rather a change in my de- 
sires. 

If I desire wickedness enough I will commit it, 
my desire for the immediate far outweighing my fear 
of the remote. If I do not desire wickedness [ am 
deterred regardless of my beliefs about a future 
punishment. Morality is to be obtained by the 
education of the desires. And so we have universal- 
ism taught by the experience of the human race in 
the past, by our consciences telling us that God must 
be good and loving, not vengeful and cruel, by psy- 
chology and sound pedagogy pointing as Jesus did to 
the desires as the source of evil. 

Universalism is a tremendous faith—the most 
tremendous in the world—a faith in the essential 
righteousness of the power behind things. It is 
such an act of faith as to excite the ridicule of breth- 
ren with less faith and more of what they call common 
sense. “In God we trust, all others pay cash,’ sums 
up the philosophy of those who will not believe and 
trust in the goodness and love of God and the per- 
fectibility of the human spirit. Universalism as a 
creed will and must fail. It is not something to be 
argued about, or proved. It is something to be ab- 
solutely convinced of and then lived—or should I have 
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reversed the order and insisted on conviction being 
the result of living? 

This faith is so tremendous and so necessary if 
true religion and virtue are to flourish that the de- 
nomination which has organized itself around the 
universalist principle must never, for any reason what- 
soever, allow itself to compromise that faith. In this 
day when church unity is in the air and it is so easy 
to say that universalism is universal, it is well to 
face the fact that universalism is not universal. Our 
job is not done, our witness not yet successful. Unity 
there may be—with denominations that do not base 
their teachings on a denial of the universalist prin- 
ciple. Such are the Congregationalists and the 
Unitarians. Others there are who keep the denial 
of. universalism in their creeds, demand a recital of 
those creeds from their people in the liturgy of wor- 
ship, teach the denial of universalism in their semi- 
naries, examine their ordinands in the details of a 
belief in hell fire and its eternity as the true vindica- 
tion of the justice of God. Universalists who spell 
their name with a capital U can play the traitor to 
their faith by compromising. No corporate unity 
with any church that officially teaches eternal hell 
ought to be a first principle with us. With me for 
one it stands thus—that any denomination to which 
I would submit in a union program must do more 
than permit the presence of some universalists among 
its members, it must assert universalism as a prin- 
ciple. Till Christian denominations dare come out 
flat-footed and take such a stand as this the Uni- 
versalist job is not done. 

That is the state of affairs at this day. The Uni- 
versalist job is not done. Some progress has been 
made, but that does not mean soft pedaling. The 
bulk of the task is still to be performed. Witness 
must still be borne by those who really believe it 
that the Church of God must profess with its lips a 
faith and trust in an unconquerable love. 

This is not intolerance. No one wants to force 
others into universalism. But for us Christianity 
and universalism are identical; this is the reason for 
our being; the demonstration of the truth of this 
position is the task to which we dedicate our very 
lives. Tolerant we shall be; loving we shall be; com- 
promising, never. The Jesuit motto is “Ad Majorem 
Dei Gloriam,” “For the greater glory of God.’ Let 
ours be, “All for the Love that is God.” 


* * * 


THE FATHER’S LIKENESS 


“Look at my drawing, Daddy, guess— 
What is it?’’ How could I confess 
That it resembled nothing known! 

IT hazarded, ‘‘A stone.”’ 

“No; guess again!’’ “Of course—a cat! 
Those are its eyes!”’ 

“Oh, Dad!’ ‘A cow—not that? 

I give it up!’ “Why, Dad, it’s you.” 
As many older children, who 
Their Father’s likeness draw, 
Resembling nothing seraph saw, 
Nor God Himself could recognize; 
And when the world, with loud gufaw 
Their God denies, 
They show surprise. 
Arthur Vine Hall. 
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Further Studies of Jesus 


II. Jesus and the Synoptic Gospels 
Willard Chamberlain Selleck 


ag HE article of last week endeavored to make 
E/ Ko) plain the following important facts: 
A Se First—that a great change has taken 
)} place in our fundamental way of looking at 
this whole subject, to the effect that, instead of ac- 
cepting the authoritative and supposedly infallible 
decisions of church councils, and instead of regarding 
the Bible as an inspired and infallible oracle, with one 
and the same teaching throughout, we are rather to 
inquire by all the resources at our command as to the 
actual truth concerning the church, concerning the 
Bible, and particularly concerning Jesus Christ. 

Second—that since the New Testament is almost 
our only source of information about Jesus, we need 
to understand the nature of this small but precious 
mass of literature; and, seeking to do this, we discover 
that, instead of possessing the uniformity which has 
been traditionally believed to belong to it, in reality 
it is of a highly diversified character, alike as to origin, 
authorship, dates of composition, and specific teach- 
ings. 

Third—that the writings of St. Paul are the oldest 
portions of the New Testament, dating mainly be- 
tween the years 47 and 60 of the first century, or 
within a generation after the death of Jesus, and hence 
give us our earliest information about him; but that 
these writings do not furnish any biographical sketch 
or details of the earthly career of the Master, con- 
taining no stories of his birth and growth, no narra- 
tive of his travels and ministries of healing, and only 
a few of his utterances, but are completely occupied 
with the author’s own peculiar interpretation of Christ’s 
death and resurrection. 

These various facts, whose establishment is now 
beyond peradventure, are of profound significance. 

The next step in our study is to turn to the 
Synoptic Gospels. The word “synoptic”? means see- 
ing together; and the first three Gospels are called the 
Synoptics because they give us a substantially unified 
view of Jesus, while the Fourth Gospel presents a 
very different view, which will be considered next 
Sunday. 

Now what is the nature of these first three 
Gospels? When, how, by whom, and why were they 
written? This inquiry is absolutely basic to any true 
understanding of Jesus. 

So far as we know, Jesus left no written docu- 
ments—no autobiography, no record of his teaching. 
After his death, in the year 29 or 30, his friends and 
followers felt no immediate occasion for writing 
anything about him. Evidently they were deeply 
impressed by him, strongly attached to him, and 
overwhelmed with grief by his untimely and unex- 
pected end. So they met often to comfort and en- 
courage one another, fondly recalling and relating 
incidents and events of his all-too-brief career, and 
repeating some of his cherished sayings. Then they 
began to tell others these things, rehearsing and teach- 
ing the beautiful lessons which they had learned from 


him. Gradually one and another wrote down some 
of these things. The Master had spoken, not in the 
Greek language, but in the Aramaic; and his utter- 
ances were undoubtedly first recorded in this native 
dialect. At the outset they were given orally, as 
was the custom among the Jews in disseminating the 
instruction of teachers. It was not until the gospel 
tradition began to spread abroad among the Gentiles, 
through the work of Paul and others, that the necessity 
arose for translating the Master’s words into Greek. 
This was doubtless a gradual process, taking place 
variously in different Christian centers. In the very 
beginning—perhaps for the first twenty years, from 
30 to 50 A. D.—not very much of the gospel story and 
teaching was committed to writing. But as the 
Christian movement grew, the facts and truths were 
needed for the edification of converts, and the living 
apostles could not be everywhere to be appealed to. 
Their personal testimony was the supreme authority 
while they lived. By and by, however, they began 
to “fall asleep,” the expected ‘‘second coming”’ was 
not realized, and probably some perversions of Jesus’ 
utterances were early current; and these various 
circumstances led his followers to make some au- 
thentic record concerning him. At any rate, it is 
highly probable that certain of his sayings were com- 
mitted to writing within a generation after his death, 
or even a shorter time; and some written memoranda 
of his career began to supplement the oral tradition 
reciting the story of his life and teaching. 

Now it is generally agreed, or at least it is a 
thoroughly well-grounded opinion, that two of these 
primary documents constituted an important con- 
tribution to our first two Gospels, namely, the Logia 
or Sayings or Words of Christ, written by Matthew, 
and the Memorabilia of Events in the Life of Jesus, said 
to have been taken down from the preaching of Peter 
by Mark. It is thought that the latter of these 
writings formed the basis of our ‘Gospel According to 
St. Mark,” which was the earliest of the four canonical 
narratives to be composed; and that the Logia, by 
Matthew, furnished the basis of our First Gospel, 
and was supplemented by the substance of Mark’s 
work. Further, it is thought that St. Luke’s Gospel 
was compiled with all these various oral and written 
sources of information, with undoubtedly still others 
before its author. Finally, it is supposed that all 
three of these Gospels—Mark, Matthew, Luke— 
passed through the hands of editors or redactors who 
gave the finishing touches to their composition. 
Their precise dates can not be determined, but the 
latest of the three, Luke, is believed to have been 
completed not far from 90 A. D. But of course it 
should be remembered that a specific date like this 
indicates the practical finishing of the work as we 
now have it, and not the production of the written 
“sources” which entered into its gradual composition. 
It is altogether likely, indeed it is practically certain, 
that some of these “sources” originated as early as 
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62-66 A. D.; so that the narrative sketch given in Mark, 
resting upon an underlying older document, and 
substantially incorporated in both Matthew and Luke, 
may be held with entire good reason to have been 
written, as well as the Logia in Matthew perhaps, not 
later than the sixth decade of the first century—that 
is to say, within a generation or a little more after the 
death of Jesus. 

These matters may seem somewhat difficult and 
technical, and indeed are quite so when we try to 
follow out all their ramifications and implications; 
but they are extremely important. They belong 
to the noble science of historical and literary criticism, 
which is a fruitful branch of modern learning, and they 
should be known to every preacher and teacher of the 
Christian religion. They show us that the Gospels, 
in the words of Professor George T. Ladd, are “the 
result of a previous process of preaching, writing, 
hearing, and reflecting; and they are dependent upon 
each other, and upon common oral and written sources, 
to a degree which it is difficult to determine.” 

Seeing that such is the general nature of the 
Synoptic Gospels, let us look a little more closely at 
their structure. 

They are much alike, yet are distinctly different. 
The substance of Mark, the earliest Gospel, is in- 
corporated in both Matthew and Luke; but these 
contain subject matter which does not appear in 
Mark at all. Mark has no story of the birth of Jesus 
or of his boyhood, but opens with the beginning 
of his public ministry. It is a graphic, vivid nar- 
rative, direct and interesting, and occupied more 
with the doings of Jesus than with his sayings. It 
has only a very brief account of his resurrection, and 
even this seems a bit doubtful. Matthew carefully 
traces the Hebrew lineage of Jesus, tells a story of his 
birth and the visit of the Wise Men from the Hast 
not found in the other Gospels, and throughout em- 
phasizes the idea that he is the fulfillment of Old 
Testament prophecies or hopes. An outstanding 
feature is the so-called Sermon on the Mount, com- 
prised in the fifth, sixth and seventh chapters, which 
probably was the original Logia or collection of the 
sayings of Jesus. Another feature is the section in 
the latter part of the work containing the striking 
and somewhat enigmatical forecast of the approaching 
end of the world; and still another the lengthy ac- 
count of the incidents connected with the betrayal, 
trial, crucifixion and resurrection of the Master. 
Luke has a different story of the birth of Jesus, tell- 
ing of the singing angels above the plain of Bethlehem; 
it distributes the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount through various chapters; it contains the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan, the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and other items, not appearing in either 
Mark or Matthew; and its narrative of the resurrec- 
tion differs in some particulars from that of Matthew. 
It is a beautiful work, written by a cultivated person, 
and is precious beyond compare. 

The dates and places of these three Gospels are 
assigned by Professor Benj. W. Bacon as follows: 
Mark, at Rome, 75-80; Matthew, probably at Jeru- 
salem, 85-90; Luke, probably at Antioch, 85-90. These 
dates, of course, represent the substantial completion 
of the Gospels as we now have them; but back of them 


there was the long process of growth or compilation, 
out of both oral and written sources, which has just 
been explained, though all too briefly and. meagerly. 

Now the question arises: What is the historical 
value of these priceless books? Are they true, ac- 
curate, precise and reliable accounts of the life and 
work of Jesus? Well, they are sources of informa- 
tion, but they can not be regarded as exact histories. 
They are fragmentary, composite narratives, honestly 
and lovingly written, of what was currently known 
and believed concerning the Master by the two 
generations immediately succeeding ‘him; but it does 
not follow that every item in them was strictly true, 
even though the writers supposed it so. They were 
fallible men, recording what they thought, but there 
is no evidence whatever of fraud or collusion on their 
part. They were sincere, profoundly in earnest, and 
utterly devoted to the memory and cause of the 
Great Personality about whom they wrote. In study- 
ing their words, we need knowledge and insight to 
enable us to “read between the lines,’”’ and spiritual 
affinity to help us draw near to the majestic Figure 
whose dignity and beauty emerge from these frag- 
mentary records somewhat as a photograph develops 
under the liquids, lights and shades which the artist 
employs. Though we can not believe that Jesus 
actually said and did everything attributed to him 
in these memoirs, we can believe in him more strongly 
than ever—in his historical reality, in his lofty thought,, 
in his mighty power, in his sweet, gentle, unselfish, 
holy character; and this, after all, is the essence and 
substance of all real and true faith in Christ. 

With reference to these three Gospels and their 
historical validity, it seems pertinent to cite here the 
mature judgment of one of the soundest, New Testa- 
ment scholars that America has ever produced, the 
late Dr. Orello Cone, who was my honored teacher. 
He says: 

“In the midst of all the chaotic elements which 
the flood of oral tradition rolled along is clearly 
discernible an historical grouping of salient facts—. 
the appearance of the Baptist, the Galilean ministry: 
of Jesus, the healings, the teachings, the travels with: 
the disciples, the gatherings of multitudes, the con- 
flicts, Caesarea Philippi, the fateful journey to Jeru- 
salem, Gethsemane, the trial and the tragedy, the 
consternation of the little flock, and the mysterious 
birth of a great hope.” (“Gospel Criticism and His- 
torical Christianity,” p. 324.) 

See also his further remarks. 

In conclusion it remains to say a few words about 
the nature of Jesus Christ as portrayed in these first 
three Gospels. In the main they present him as 
the true Jewish Messiah, spoken of nearly always as 
“the Son of Man.’”’ They contain no theory of his 
pre-existence or superhuman character, although the 
supernatural element pervades them in the form of 
God’s miraculous providence. He is nowhere set 
forth in them as the Deity, but always as a prophet, 
teacher and healer—not indeed as an ordinary man, 
but as an extraordinary Man. He came not to 
destroy the Law or the Prophets, but to fulfill; to 
inaugurate the kingdom of heaven; to proclaim a 
message of comfort and redemption for all the lowly, 
the sorrowing, the sinning; and to make God seem 


blessed presence and power and providence. In 
these Gospels the crucifixion appears to be unex- 
pected, even by Jesus himself at first, and to the very 
last by his disciples; and consequently the resurrection 
came to them (notwithstanding his warnings and 
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near and dear to His earthly children in His ever- . 
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promises) as a great surprise, marvelously attesting 
him as the anointed One indeed. Thereupon he be- 
came the glorified Messiah, the Redeemer of Israel, in 
a grander sense than had ever been dreamed; and his 
speedy return ‘‘in the clouds of heaven with power and 
great glory,” was thenceforth*eagerly awaited. 


That Which Was Lost 


Harold Marshall 


HAVE known three saints. Across fifty years 
I can see the little weather-worn house on the 
hill above the brook. The long-crippled hus- 
band, embittered by pain and sorrow, was 

always asking why he could not go to join the two 
lost daughters and the son killed at the head of his 
regiment at Antietam. The frail old wife, bowed 
beneath unlifted burdens, year after year had planted 
and hoed and mowed and dug the sterile acres, had 
fed cows and pigs and chickens and turkeys, had 
milked and churned and walked a mile to the store 
with butter and eggs to pay for the scanty groceries, 
coming back to walk other miles in search of the 
wandering turkeys that must pay the tax-bill, sewing 
shoes through the shut-in days of winter to pay for 
the demanded though useless doctor and the endless 
patent medicines, often spending half the night rub- 
bing the pain-racked invalid, querulous and exacting 
with the oblivious selfishness of invalidism, and then 
somehow repeating the miracle of the oil and meal 
whenever there was a sick neighbor or hungry chil- 
dren to be fed—Saint Hannah, to whose almost for- 
gotten grave I go as to another Assisi. 

When I went to my first church, its senior deacon 
was a farmer who had spent most of his eighty years 
wresting a scanty living from another rocky New 
England farm. The first communion Sunday I 
watched his gnarled and shaking hands scatter bread- 
crumbs on the floor and spill wine on the cloth, re- 
solving that there should be a change as soon as pos- 
sible. The change came quickly. One morning his 
feet failed him. <A few days later the hands no longer 
even trembled. During the months that followed I 
spent many hours by his bedside, at first because it 
seemed a duty, soon because it was a privilege. Like 
many another, he talked of the past, the long years 
of toil that had never done more than pay interest 
on the mortgage, the coming of the children who 
lived, the going of those who died. Then he would 
talk in just the same way of God and Jesus. He told 
me that for many years Jesus had often walked be- 
side him as he planted potatoes or hoed corn, and how 
he used to show the Master his beautiful bunches of 
asparagus in the spring and the big squashes and 
apples in the fall. Then he would tell me how his 
back had ached in the night, till it seemed he must call 
his tired son to move him, “but God came and took 
away my pain and I went to sleep in His everfasting 
arms.”’ 

Toward the end it was not easy to tell whether 
he lived most here or There. He would be talking 
of familiar things and suddenly stop and listen. His 
face would lighten and after a little, “Yes, dear Lord, 


thank You,” until at last he talked equally with 
those we could see and those we could not. So Saint 
Ephraim came to me. 

Many years later a great scholar and greater 
prophet honored me with his friendship. Those who 
knew said he could have gone into any classroom in 
his theological seminary and lectured upon the subject 
of the day without special preparation. Increasingly 
he is revered as the great prophet of our time. He 
left books that reveal anew the ageless path from 
Galilee to Calvary, above all he left us a book of 
prayers through which we may find the pilgrim way 
of his own soul. 

The other morning I was bidden to sit in front of 
the familiar fireplace and break bread with the loved 
companion of his years. Something other and more 
than his picture and his memory came to us, so that 
we knew daily bread had become the bread of life, 
and we shared the last sad cup of his love in a world 
grown suddenly mad with hate. 

So Saint Walter, having gone away, came again, 
as was promised, that we might not be left uncom- 
forted. So he abides with Saint Hannah and Saint 
Ephraim and Saint Francis and Saint Theresa and 


Saint John, and each knows each by the sure witness 


of the Spirit. 

What is the secret of these lives and of others 
like them? There is no secret, nor has there been for 
nineteen hundred years. Nor is it a rare gift of inner 
grace. I have been told that Saint Hannah was 
savage and bitter when misfortune first came to her, 
Saint Ephraim was said to have been hard and violent 
in his earlier years, while Saint Walter told as of re- 
membered battles how he fought with himself when 
deafness came upon him and cut him off from his fel- 
low men. : 

No, it is not a secret nor a gift, but a hard won 
grace. How won? By the noblest of all the arts, 
the truest of all the sciences, the daily practise of the 
presence of God. Yes, I know how strange and un- 
familiar that sounds in our age. So much the worse 
for our age. We are mad with much learning, but we 
have lost the long wisdom by which we lived deeply 
within ourselves. We have lost our way to that inner 
City of God where time and change come not, but 
where alone is peace. Because the pilgrim staff of 
Saint Francis or the cloistered vigil of Saint Theresa, 
or even the passionate waiting on God of Molinos, is 
not for us, we go about saying there is no way and that 
the City of God is only a desert mirage. 

And God does not smite us. He only smiles and 
sends us a saint who walks before us, saying, “I am 
the Way.” 
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How to Repeal the Eighteenth Amendment 
An Open Letter to William Randolph Hearst 


Harry Adams Hersey 


HAVE read with deep interest your generous 
offer of $25,000 for the best method of repeal- 
ing the Eighteenth Amendment. Since [ 
mee} have been thoroughly familiar with all the 

methods by which the amendment was effected, [ 

believe I can suggest a thoroughly feasible method of 
securing its repeal. I do not, however, present this 
as a candidate for the award you offer. If repeal is 
as necessary to public welfare as you assert, it is the 
duty of every good citizen to do everything possible 
to effect it without being paid for doing his duty. 

Much as I need $25,000, I prefer to submit my plan 

now, publicly, not without hope that the contestants 

for your prize and you yourself may realize the mag- 
nitude of the task and the time necessary to accom- 
plish it. 

As a general proposition I will state that it is 
highly probable that the most effective methods 
towards securing repeal should parallel exactly the 
methods which secured the adoption of the amend- 
ment. Upon that basis I submit the following for 
your careful consideration: 

1. Hducation. First of all, then, the advocates 
of repeal should, eventually must, secure in every 
state in the Union laws making scientific anti-pro- 
hibition education compulsory. If children are taught 
the scientific reason for repeal a single generation 
of this will do more than any other factor to secure 
the end desired. Present voters will not to any con- 
siderable extent change their minds. They are, for 
the most part, too old and conservative to learn the 
necessity for repeal or to believe the charges against 
prohibition. Moreover, they have been taught from 
infancy (if born here) to favor prohibition. It is a 
psychological improbability that they will go con- 
trary to that which ‘‘went into the first twenty-one 
years of life.”’ Almost the only hope for repeal lies 
in a new generation of voters thoroughly informed, on 
the basis of fact, as to its necessity. 

2. TheW.C. R. U. Half a million of the best 
and ablest women in the United States, a “militant 
motherhood,” must be organized as a Woman's 
Christian Repeal Union, functioning through a score 
or more of departments, recognizing that the problem 
of repeal touches every aspect of individual, domestic 
and social life. This Union must have local branches 
in every state and in nearly every town. It must 
command the very highest type of leadership, almost 
without financial support for the first ten years. 

8. Prize Essay Contest. Under the auspices of 
this W. C. R. U. and with the hearty co-operation 
of the public school officials (easily secured through 
twenty years of effort) tens of thousands of school 
children must be enrolled as contestants for local, 
state and national prizes, to be awarded for the best 
essays setting forth the failure of prohibition and the 
reasons for repeal. Even though parents and rela- 
tives be hopelessly “dry,” they will become vitally 
interested in whatever their children do, will aid them 


in preparation and will take families, relatives, friends 
and neighbors to the public presentation of the essays. 
In this way children will be effectively taught and in 
thousands of instances their parents may be con- 
verted to the “right attitude.” 

(Later on these children will form the nucleus of 
the Intercollegiate Repeal Association which will do 
effective work for the cause in many of the colleges 
and conduct intercollegiate debates on the problem.) 

4. The Anti-Prohibition League. Organize, by 
ministers, and through the churches, the Anti-Pro- 
hibition League of America, with a sub-title, ‘The 
Church in Action Against the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment.” Profiting by the amazing success of the 
“drys,” let the officers of this League be chiefly bish- 
ops in the largest Protestant denominations and 
ministers throughout the land. Let these draw into 
the League thousands of merchants and manufacturers, 
hard-headed business men who, though personally 
“dry,” will readily become politically ‘“wet’’ as soon 
as they are convinced that the repeal of the amend- 
ment will promote efficiency, reduce labor turnover, 
lessen accidents, banish Monday morning absence of 
workmen, and increase production. 

5. Social Service Boards. Secure the co-opera- 
tion of the social welfare commissions or boards of the 
larger denominations and of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. These will es- 
tablish headquarters and powerful lobbies in Wash- 
ington and in state legislative halls. . 

6. The Women. The W. C. R. U. alone will not 
enroll or enlist all the women whose support must be 
secured if repeal is to be effected. The federation of 
women’s clubs, with from five to ten millions of mem- 
bers, will become insistent and persistent, aggressive 
and militant, advocates for repeal once they are con- 
vineed that the welfare of American womanhood and 
childhood can be in this way promoted. Few poli- 
ticians and (especially since November 1, 1928) no 
political party will long dare to go contrary to this 
tremendous force. It is of the utmost importance 
that the advocates of repeal should realize that pro- 
hibition was achieved without the votes of the women 
but that it can not be repealed unless the women 
voters are “converted.” 

7. Federate. Since there has been for years a 
federation of some thirty or more temperance or- 
ganizations, meeting annually in Washington, func- 
tioning mightily in national legislation and demand- 
ing “dry candidates and dry planks” of our major 
political parties, a similar federation must be made 
of all the forces seeking the repeal of the amend- 
ment. 

8. Scientific Support. The ‘drys’ have hada 
most powerful ally in the Scientific Temperance 
Federation. There they could obtain the cold, 
scientific, convincing facts about the effects of alcohol 
upon the individual and upon society: facts gathered 
from the whole world of research and experience. 


Parallel this organization in obtaining and dissem- 
inating the cold, scientific facts in favor of repeal. 

9. The Medical Profession. Secure the endorse- 
ment of the American Medical Association, with 
specific utterances from such eminent members as 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo. Let practically the entire 
medical profession assert that alcohol is indispens- 
able as a therapeutic agent. It required more than a 
century (beginning with Dr. Benjamin Rush in 1785) 
to convert the medical profession to its present posi- 
tion. In fact it was not until the Temperance Hos- 
pital “showed ’em” that the doctors turned against 
alcohol. Perhaps a century of education, and a demon- 
stration through a hospital using alcohol extensively, 
may be able to win this powerful influence to the side 
of repeal. 

10. Elections. Teach the people to elect only 
such legislators and congressmen as will promise to 
favor repeal, whatever their personal practise with 
regard to the use of alcoholic liquors may be. Be en- 
couraged by the fact that men who for decades were 
personally ‘dry’ were politically “wet.” In time 
those personally committed to prohibition may be 
induced politically to turn against it. Success (ul- 
timately) will be assured if a large number of legis- 
lators, and even a President of the United States, 
come of mothers who were members of the W. C. R. U. 
A President who will appoint Supreme Court Justices 
opposed to Prohibition may ultimately be elected if 
the repeal advocates will work patiently and long. 

11. Railroad Men. I suggest an early approach 
to the railroads and their employees. Trains should 
be manned by contented crews. The extreme, fanat- 
ical a titude of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers and Firemen, which has for years demanded 
total abstinence by its members, and the high-handed 
ruling of the great railroad corporations themselves, 
under which no employee could enter a saloon even 
when off duty, did much to encourage the advocates 
of prohibition. . A few years of quiet, persistent propa- 
ganda favoring repeal might work wonders in this 
particular field. Get “repeal” lined up with “safety 
first’’ programs and the result will promote repeal. 

12. Pledge-Signing. For at least fifty years make 
pledge-signing a constant and prominent feature. 
From early childhood to adult age urge all, for their 
individual welfare and for the sake of mankind, to sign 
a sacred pledge “never” to become total abstainers 
from alcoholic liquors. 

13. Repeal the Preamble.* It is well-nigh in- 
dispensable to success in securing the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment that the preamble to the 
Constitution be also repealed. For here is where the 
”drys’ have found their highest warrant for their 
“interference with personal liberty” and their “at- 
tempt to regulate personal habits by law.” This 
preamble states as one of the high objects of framing 
the Constitution that it is “to promote the general 
welfare.”’ Either repeal that unfortunate (?) clause 
or show the people that the repeal of the amendment 
will be consonant with it. 

In conclusion. It is fundamental to success that 


*Perhaps the repeal of the Nineteenth Amendment also may 
prove to be a short cut to the desired end. 
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the advocates of repeal should really know just how 
the Constitution may be amended. Let them realize 
that it is so framed that amendment is possible only 
by a decisive majority and that the only power a 
minority (fanatical or conservative) has is the power 
to “prevent”? an amendment. To repeal the amend- 
ment will require two-thirds of “both” houses of 
Congress and a majority of “both” legislative cham- 
bers in each of thirty-six states, whereas repeal may 
be prevented by one more than one-third of either 
house of Congress or by a majority of one vote in either 
legislative chamber in only thirteen states. No man 
who knows the constitutional provision really be- 
lieves that prohibition was achieved by a “minority.”” 
But any man who knows the provision must be im- 
pressed by the fact that even a “fanatical minority” 
could retain prohibition. 

In all this, Mr. Hearst, my aim has not been to 
discourage you at all, but simply to convince you of 
the magnitude of the task and of the great length of 
time it will require. I trust that you will not award 
the prize to any contestant who presents some quick 
and easy method of reversing the opinion of the vast 
majority of the American electorate. You can not 
hope to live to see even the best of plans succeed. 
Thousands died before the Promised Land of prohibi- 
tion, “a saloonless nation under a stainless flag,” 
was even in sight. Witnessing now the homage and 
reverence which is paid them, may you be sustained 
by the thought that, though you may not live to see 
repeal and to participate in the benefits of a return 
to the licensed beverage traffic, if through you and 
those who follow the people are converted to your 
views and principles, they may rise up to call you 
blessed and to erect memorials in your honor. 

Canton, N. Y. 


* * * 


THE MODERATIONISTS 


In the meantime, for good or evil, the bars are here (Alberta, 
Canada.) The poor government is ladling its liquor to the best of 
its ability. 

The saloon-keepers are crying for protection against ad- 
dicted drunkards. 

And right here, if I were a government, I should introduce 
a little innovation for the purpose of proving the honesty and 
sincerity of all moderationists who claim to believe in drinking 
and to abhor drunkenness. This would take the form of marvel- 
ous super-cameras and super-dictaphones. With these weapons, I 
should emulate the busy bee, being here, there and everywhere, 
catching very moving pictures, taking records of bed-time 
stories from the bars. 

The cameras could be counted on to catch the most fas- 
cinating shots. 

Mr. Smith, our prominent business man, manipulating 
macaroni at the lunch counter, just after the bars close. 

Mr. Jones negotiating the perilous path across the railway 
track—leaping the ties. 

Mr. Brown hunting his elusive bottle. 

Rusty, our virile cowpuncher, mounting his onery brute of 
a cayuse on Saturday night. 

These pictures flashed on the local movie screen would 
draw a big house, pull in a nice revenue for the province, and 
be absolutely fair, because they could catch only the violators 
of the true spirit of moderation. 

As a government, I should be hand-in-hand with the moder- 
ationists, and yet not disagreeable to prohibitionists.—Elizabeth 
Elliott in Survey. . 
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The Larger Liberalism’ 


John M. Trout 


The installation of a new pastor in this historic church is 
far more than a parish or denominational event. We are well 
aware that under the complex conditions prevailing to-day no 
single interest working by itself, and certainly no single church 
isolated from other churches, can go far in the building of a 
city. Rightly conceived, installations are community matters. 
Tf all the interests, civic, social, economic, industrial, which have 
a stake in what is done here to-day were severally present this 
platform would have to be enlarged. If each of the thirty or 
more religious societies in New Bedford which must work in con- 
junction with this society brought its own word of greeting the 
program would certainly be greatly prolonged. So, the Council 
of Churches becomes the symbol and in a sense the spokesman 
for all the forces working together for the building of a City of 
God in New Bedford. It is the voice of many churches crying 
for unity of operation in order to the accomplishment of this 
high end. 

So we greet you—first of all for your own sakes. Both ex- 
perience and observation enable me to say sincerely that the 
pastors, the officers and the whole constituency of this society 
value fellowship. We have every reason to believe that under 
this new leadership co-operative traditions will be honored and 
that good-will toward all Christians will continue regnant. 

We greet you as a denomination. Wisdom does not 
evaluate churches in terms of size, but only in terms of pro- 
gressiveness. So generations ago, a great while before dawn, 
those who afterwards called themselves Universalists laid hold 
of a vital and precious truth. Now you have the satisfaction of 
having your doctrine of ‘‘the Open Door and the Eternal Hope’’ 
very generally appropriated. It is no longer yours exclusively. 
Your patent rights on it expired long ago. Some are even ask- 
ing whether, this being the case, your mission may not be end- 
ing. That might be the case if you were not capable of some 


*Part of an address delivered by John M. Trout, secretary 
of the New Bedford Council of Churches, at the installation 
of the Rev. Lester L. Lewis as pastor of the First Universalist 
Church, New Bedford, Mass. 


new and noble heresy in the direction of which mankind may 
again advance. We greet you because you recognize that 
churches live only by their creativeness and by retention of the 
spirit of the pioneer: 
“Only my standard on a taken hill 
Can cheat the mildew and the red-brown rust 
And make immortal my adventurous will.’’ 

And we greet you as a liberal church. In saying this I mean 
far more than the usual connotations of the word liberal. Lib- 
eral is a word that should be used rarely and always with cir- 
cumspection. Liberalism as we understand it and as you are 
to practise it is a great deal more than advanced philosophical 
or theological opinions, welcome and valuable as these may be. 
Intellectualism never has compassed it and never can. We are 
startled often to find men who call themselves liberals and who 
range widely in critical and speculative fields becoming strangely 
ill at ease when they are asked to make contacts with the work- 
ing world. No one has any right in the fellowship of real lib- 
eralism who falters or becomes dumb in the face of to-day’s social 
and industrial challenge. When a world is hungry for peace it 
is no time to offer them the stones of mere estheticism. When 
democracy is just in the making true liberalism can not be 
represented by any consciously select circle, which holds itself 
apart or aloof. Liberalism of the kind I am describing finds it 
hard “to say’’ and not ‘“‘to do’”’ or attempt to do. Its resting 
place is on the earth where men have to struggle and triumph. 
Liberalism is always clearing away the forming bafnacles of 
pride and self-sufficiency. It knows how to move in all circles 
and is equally at home with the great and with the lowly. 

We sincerely believe that this is your temper. You are 
flexible and humble, never mistaking flexibility and humility 
for weakness. Your feet are on the ground. You hold inves- 
tigation and discovery at the service of mankind. You want 
the Beloved Society to be not a sect but a universal society. 

Therefore we greet your new leader, welcome you into the 
society of all free and onward-looking souls, and urge you for- 
ward in your liberating mission which is at the same time, and 
supremely, a harmonizing mission. 


Reactions from the Foreign Missions Conference 
Mary F. Slaughter 


‘Almost every one here is at least a bishop, an executive 
secretary, a returned missionary or something impressive.” 
Thus spoke the young and uninitiated delegate. A dignified 
gathering—this annual session of the Foreign Mission Conference 
of North America, which met in Detroit for five days during the 
month of January. Over three hundred delegates, secretaries 
and representatives of mission boards, some returned mission- 
aries, a scattering of other nationalities, all gathered for the 
consideration of co-operative work, for counsel and for inspira- 
tion. 

An interesting group—reactionaries and radicals, conversa- 
tives and liberals, welded together by a common interest. From 
the beginning the Jerusalem Conference formed the basis of the 
discussion. Time and again reference was made to that epoch- 
making gathering of last April, when for two weeks the mis- 
sionary leaders of the world came together at Jerusalem, and 
living there on the Mount of Olives faced the implications of 
Christianity in relation to the world situation. It was the 
business of the Detroit Conference to apply the Jerusalem find- 
ings to the modern missionary work. Certain trends of think- 
ing stand out, and with them personalities, typical of different 
phases of present-day thinking. 

Dr. R. E. Diffendorfer is typical of the best of the modern 
movement. Pleasing of personality, clear-cut in his thinking, 


progressive, with a comprehensive grasp of the missionary field, 
“an unusually intelligent missionary worker,’’ insisting again 
and again that the purpose of the conference is to proceed be- 
yond the Jerusalem Conference, not merely to ratify its findings, 
however excellent—one felt his influence as an aid to clear 
thinking. 

Always one duty of the conference is to define the message. 
As analyzed by different people one found a wide diversity of 
opinion. On one side Dr. Robert E. Speer, dominant leader 
for a generation of Presbyterian missions, powerful influence in 
all missionary thinking—a man who would be characterized by 
many as a “narrow fundamentalist’’—insisting that the message 
has been and must be “Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever.’’ 

In contrast Dr. Halford Luccock, who followed him, urg- 
ing the universality of the message of “good news,” stating that 
a good many Christian people are content with a great deal 
less, and that Christ must be not only the source and motive 
but the great goal. Forcibly he drew the picture of a social 
gospel in contrast to merely personal evangelism. Again he 
made a telling criticism of the home church in saying that “the 
home base is taken up with activities, the church of St. Peter 
has become the church of St. Vitus.”’ 

Again the modern emphasis was given by Dr. K. S. La- 
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tourette, pleasant-faced Yale professor, giving a critical, schol- 
arly analysis of the missionary situation, insisting upon a study 
of social institutions and customs of people (for “good intentions 
are no substitute for intelligence’), demanding an examination 
unafraid of the findings of comparative religion, urging the 
necessity for scientific research to determine the influence of the 
Christian message and its effect on other countries. As one 
young skeptic said of him, ‘“‘a man with brains, a sense of humor 
and a viewpoint which might save missions.”’ 

A further interpretation of new attitudes was advanced by 
Dr. Edmund Soper, formerly professor at Duke University, 
now president of Ohio Wesleyan. One needs to contrast the 
opening prayer of this session with the message which followed. 
In the prayer the minister—name unknown but orthodoxy 
vouched for—acknowledged to God that we recognized the 
heathen as children of the devil, and in the next breath, prayed 
for light for them! Immediately following Dr. Soper began his 
plea for an appreciation of the good in other faiths. The oid 
and new in foreign missions! But the fact that such an address, 
urging the understanding of other religions in their best light, was 
included on the Conference program was a testimonial to the 
new attitude and the changing attitude toward the Christian 
message. 

Co-operation instead of denominationalism was also em- 
phasized. Of course E. Stanley Jones asserted, in his defense 
of the missionary enterprise, that there was little overlapping 
because of few missionaries and wide territory, yet the fact of 
denominational rivalry in the past has been one of the sins for 
which the missionary movement must answer. Dr. P. H. J. 
Lerrigo brought a report of- co-operative work in the Congo. 
Dr. E. W. Wallace of the Council of Education in China told of 
the proposed correlation of higher educational work among the 
sixteen Christian colleges of China, irrespective of denomina- 
tional affiliations. Such a correlation marks a new day in 
Christian missionary education. 

With this should be noted the new policy of giving re- 
sponsibility to nationals. The development of the native church, 
the taking over of responsibility by native workers, means a 
different attitude on the part of denominational boards toward 
the entire problem, and the substitution of partnership for 
paternalism of the past. 

Sectional meetings gave opportunity for discussion of 
special phases of the work—rural life, religious education, race 
relations, industry and home conditions. The Religious Edu- 
cation Conference was productive of little worth-while discus- 
sion, certainly of no definite progressive action. The race re- 
lations group, however poorly attended, made a better construc- 
tive showing, with its emphasis on the necessity for putting 
kindness and justice into the immigration laws of Canada and 
the United States, and the sending out of missionaries who are 
free from race prejudice. In the industrial section the emphasis 
was upon the responsibility of Western capital as an employer 
of labor and the need for the concern of the church for the in- 
dustrial situation. This was one of the important points of 
emphasis of the conference—a growing conviction that Chris- 
tian missionaries are being judged in terms of Western com- 
mercial exploitation at home and abroad. 

The difficulties to be faced at the ‘home base’’ were also 
an important consideration of the conference. In the research 
report of Mr. C. H. Fahs one found a careful survey of trends of 
giving, showing that the American Protestant churches had de- 
creased their missionary gifts as they had increased the home 
gifts for church building projects. We might do well to analyze 
our own chureh and our missionary giving in the light of some 
of the statements made. 

That the churches are becoming more self-centered, that 
the people are ignorant of the missionary work, that the churches 
have lost the conviction of the uniqueness of the gospel, and that 
we give to budgets instead of to causes—disciplinary benevo- 
lences Miss Gertrude Schultz called them—are set forth as 
causes of the changed attitude in the home churches. 
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An interesting analysis of the college situation, presented 
by Dean Graham of Oberlin, placed among the reasons for the 
college students’ lack of interest in the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment the following: the difficulty of young people finding Chris- 
tianity adequate for themselves, the belief that it has been tried 
and failed, the appreciation of other religions resulting from 
study of comparative religions, showing Christianity a way, 
not the way, and the contact with strong national groups from 
other lands—often anti-Christian. The fact that such objections 
were being frankly considered is a progressive side of the Foreign 
Mission Conference. They are facing the facts. 

Stanley High, editor of the Christian Herald, young, full 
of enthusiasm and vitality, fresh from a journey around the 
world, brought one of the stirring messages of the conference, 
speaking on ‘Interpreting Missions to Young People.’”’ It was 
not orthodox; that many resented it could be plainly felt; it was 
a plea that the foreign mission movement might become again 
a youth movement. It was a plea to give youth a chance ‘“‘be- 
cause they have so few facts and so little experience they haven’t 
any better sense than to see through to a goal and believe they can 
get there’’—even in such matters as church union, the gunboat 
policy, or racial understanding. Again in interpreting foreign 
missions he suggested the demonstration that foreign missions 
is a prophetic utterance, that it has a message in regard to social 
and economic problems, internationally and inter-racially. There 
was a challenge to the conference to prove that the foreign mis- 
sion gospel is still indispensable to the world because it repre- 
sents a unique principle—the Fatherhood of God, not found in 
other faiths—and with this principle a power to make it work. 
“Christianity for driving out the common humanity-wide 
paganism.”’ 

It was not a new note—this interpretation—but it bore the 
marks of personal feeling and reality. It was needed in a con- 
ference not as searching as it might have been in view of the 
Jerusalem findings. Later Dr. Endicott of Canada spoke in 
appreciation of “‘the young iconoclast who spoke to us last night 
daring to come when we want a little more comfort.’’ And is 
not that the present indictment of the Christian Church—our 
comfort? Can we remain comfortable if we are willing to face 
the implications for Christian living in religion to our home 
churches, and to the wider problem of Christian missions and 
world friendship? 

* * * 


WE KNOW HOW HE FEELS 


We have just had an experience which has thrown us into a 
veritable panic of horror and amazement. So devastating is 
this experience to our equanimity as an editor that we know of 
nothing to do but unbosom ourselves to our readers, and make 
appeal for their sympathy. It may be remembered that in the 
October 15th issue of this paper (page 75) we published an edi- 
torial paragraph in expression of our disgust at the outrageous 
personal slanders being visited upon Mr. Hoover and Mr. Smith 
in the course of the campaign. We thought in our innocence 
that this editorial was a masterpiece of sarcasm. Indeed, we 
searched our memory in vain for anything to compare with it 
from the standpoint of distilled and concentrated irony. But 
this issue of Unity had not been out three days when we received 
a letter from a subscriber, a clergyman, raking us fore and aft, 
out and in, up and down and round about for our vicious as- 
sault upon the personal character of the candidates. This good 
friend had not recognized our irony at all. He had taken every 
word we had written in utter seriousness. He actually believed 
that we believed that Governor Smith is ‘‘a drunkard, a bully, 
and a rough-neck,’’ that Herbert Hoover is ‘‘a hypocrite .. . 
who has sold his soul to the devil, bartering everything of honor 
for the bauble of public office,’’ that ‘every presidential candi- 
date who was ever elected . . . was a thief, a drunkard, a liar, 
a hypocrite . . . a wife-beater and adulterer.’’ Think of it! 
This friend and colleague, who has known us for five years, 
thought we were using these words literally, and not, to quote 
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the dictionary definition of irony, ‘‘in a meaning contrary to the 
words!’’ Is it any wonder that our body drips sweat and our 
blood congeals into ice as we think of this editorial being read 
by hundreds of persons who do not know us at all and who may 
therefore think, on the basis of this comment alone, that we are 
a worse bigot than a Southern Methodist? Before such an 
experience, we can only rise feebly from our prostrate condition 
and solemnly vow, so help us God, never, never, NEVER again 
to indulge in irony without posting Artemus Ward’s famous 
warning, ‘“This is writ sarcastic!’ At least not again until heay- 
en’s most gracious gift of a Sense of Humor is more generally 
distributed than it seems to be to-day.— Unity. 


* * * 


THE FUNERAL OF DR. HENRY 


Further details have reached us concerning the death and 
funeral services of the Rev. Carl F. Henry, D. D., minister of the 
Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, Calif. His death was 
caused by a heart attack from which he suffered only a short 
time. From a personal letter to a friend we get these details: 
“Dr. Henry took his car out to be washed Wednesday morning, 
then left to do an errand somewhere. Was taken with such 
severe pain that he asked two men to help him back to the garage 
and into his car, where he sat for half an hour before recovering 
enough so that he drove it home. He lay down on the couch. 
Helen phoned for Dr. Eastman, who came and stayed a little 
while and cautioned him that he must be very careful of himself. 
He left, and shortly after Dr. Henry patted Mrs. Henry’s face 
and said, ‘You have always been such a comfort to me,’ and was 
gone.’’ This was shortly after eleven o’clock on Wednesday, 
January 23. From the Pasadena Star- News we get the following 
account of the funeral: 

“Filling the auditorium and balcony of the church, friends 
gathered at 11 o’clock Saturday, Jan. 26, in the Throop Memorial 
Church, to pay tribute to its beloved pastor, Dr. Carl F. Henry, 
who died suddenly on Wednesday. 

‘“‘Members of his congregation, the Masonic fraternity, Boy 
Scouts and other organizations with which he was affiliated at- 
tended, and magnificent floral pieces banked about the pulpit 
rested as silent tributes of those who mourn his passing. 

“Services were conducted by Dr. Willard C. Selleck, pastor 
of the Universalist church of Riverside, and president of the Cali- 
fornia State Convention of the Universalist Church, assisted by 
Dr. Merle N. Smith, pastor of the First Methodist Church, and 
Dr. Leslie Learned, rector of All Saints’ Episcopal Church, the 
latter representing the Masonic fraternity of which Dr. Henry 
was a member. 

“Following the scripture reading and quotations from Dr. 
Henry’s last sermon delivered Sunday, Jan. 20, Dr. Selleck paid 
tribute to the man who for twenty years he has known as a true 
friend and associate. 

“Tess than a year ago Dr. Henry spoke at the funeral of Dr. 
Selleck’s wife, and little did the pastor from Riverside realize 
that in so short a time he would be called upon to reciprocate, 
he said.’’ 

Dr. Selleck spoke in part as follows: 

“His life was a life of transparent virtue. Nobody could 
doubt Carl Henry’s genuineness. He was honest in word and 
deed because he was sincere in his thinking. Striving after 
truth, he found it, and it immediately became a living part of 
the fiber of his character. Hence he habitually meant what he 
said and did what he promised; his inner life was made up of 
reality, so that his outer life was substantial and dependable. 
His convictions were firm, and so he had something strong to 
give his fellow men. Being true to himself, he could not then 
be false to any man. 

“Tt was a kindly life, full of sympathetic understandings, 
friendly dispositions, and helpful services. His heart naturally 
cherished only feelings of good will toward all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. Somehow he seemed readily to understand people 
and was quick to recognize what was good in them; he sought to 
judge justly; he sincerely desired to be useful. There was very 


little of selfishness or self-seeking in his makeup. The spirit 
of his great Master saturated his being; he loved folks and liked 
to be with them; the word ‘fraternity’ was full of meaning and 
reality to him. Hence he gravitated naturally into the noble 
secret order which claimed him as an honored member, and he 
truly honored his brethren in return. Out of his kindly heart 
flowed a thousand words and deeds that gave a touch of cheer 
and strength to unnumbered souls, lowly or exalted, hungry for 
sympathy and courage. And how often those words and deeds 
were accompanied by that happy playfulness which was part 
and parcel of his nature—whose smile and laughter those who 
knew him best can never forget! So his ministry to his fellow 
men was always an intimate and personal one. Like his Mas- 
ter, ‘he went about doing good.’ 

“It was an open-minded life. He dwelt in a house that had 
many windows, looking out in many directions, open to all the 
winds that blow. There was a real catholicity in his habitual 
attitude in regard to nearly all matters—ideas, theories, policies, 
social and civic interests. He reserved his judgment on many 
questions until fully persuaded in his own mind, and then he was 
firm and steadfast. He was not ‘all things to all men’ in the 
sense of being a mere weather vane; he made sure of his footing 
in truth and right, and then he held to his position strongly, 
though with courtesy toward those who differed. His public 
ministry has lain in an era of rapid and profound changes in 
the whole domain of thought, scientific, philosophical, religious: 
It has been no easy matter to keep abreast of learning, even in 
limited fields; and readjustments have been continually neces- 
sary for all thinkers and teachers who have desired to be at once 
cautious, fair and really progressive. Dr. Henry’s hospitable 
mind, his training, his intellectual habits, have made this im- 
portant achievement possible to him. He has admitted no 
inherent conflict or incompatibility between true science and 
true religion, but has welcomed light from every quarter upon 
the great problem of human life. 

“finally, his life has been a divinely centered one. This 
has been the deepest secret of his balance, his strength, his use- 
fulness. He early learned in his own experience how to be ‘in 
tune with the Infinite,’ how to feel, recognize and trust ‘the Divine 
Force in the life of the world.’ God to him was the Great 
Reality, and the endearing name of Heavenly Father which he 
accepted from his Master was full of tender and beautiful mean- 
ing to him. Reverence, gratitude, confidence and love toward 
that Being was therefore spontaneous with him; and from that 
overflowing fountain of spiritual life in his own soul it was in- 
evitable that there should go forth streams of sincere respect, 
sympathy, love and helpfulness toward all mankind. 

“What a trail of precious memories stretches behind this 
earthly career, from Cleveland, Ohio, to Bangor, Maine, to 
North Attleboro, Massachusetts, to Pasadena, California! 
What a phosphorescent wake of light and love is left by this 
human barque that has sailed down the stream of time and is 
now sailing out to the ocean of eternity!’’ 

Dr. Smith remarked that Dr. Henry was first a man and 
then a minister, and that he considered it a great privilege to be 
able to speak in behalf of his brother ministers of the friend who 
sleeps amongst the flowers. 

Dr. Learned offered in behalf of the Masonic fraternity a 
word of gratitude and appreciation of the way Dr. Henry had 
lived his life. The Masonic organization, he said, is second only 
to the Christian Church, and for the many hundreds uf Masons 
who knew and loved Dr. Henry he had the privilege and honor 
of laying their wreath of laurel on his casket. 

Dr. Charles Ellwood Nash of Los Angeles sent the following 
tribute to be read at the funeral: 

“Unable to be physically present, I ask the privilege of par- 
ticipating in this service by letter. 

“Perhaps no one present except my wife and his own family, 
has known Carl Henry as long as I have, and few have known 
him better. I was pastor of an Ohio church, he was a student 
in Buchtel College... . 


“THe was a zealous member of the Phi Delta Theta frater- 
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nity and that strengthened and facilitated our comradeship, The 
warm and chummy attachment of the fellows to one another 
was an inspiration. The bond has not lost its vitality, and one 
reason for the active and personal interest of at least one promi- 
ment member of this parish is this brotherhood of two score years 
ago. 

“The National Y. P. C. U. was organized in 1889. Carl 
was, I believe, a charter member in Akron. Indeed I think he 
was a member of the young people’s society which preceded, 
the Y. P. M. A. I was ever on the lookout for suitable candi- 
dates for the ministry, and it did not require any gift of divina- 
tion to detect the natural afflatus in Carl Henry..... 

“Carl was always generous in giving me credit for that 
initial prompting, and it is one of the chief jewels of my meager 
crown. He graduated with honor from Buchtel. There was 
an association or league of eight colleges in the Middle West— 
Ohio, Indiana, and Iowa as I remember it—which held an an- 
nual oratorical contest. In his turn Carl brought home the 
laurel to his Alma Mater. I have often wished to read that 
oration, so prophetic as it must have been of his later develop- 
ment. 

“While in the divinity school a situation arose which finally 
induced him to leave before his course was fully completed. 
A new church movement had been launched in Cleveland, the 
metropolis then of northern Ohio, and not far from Carl’s home 
village in northeastern Ohio, which was Chagrin Falls. We 
were all deeply interested in the success of this enterprise, which 
came under the special care of our Dr. Henry L. Canfield, who 
was Superintendent of Churches in the state. The first pas- 
torate was not a very happy one, and matters were left in a some- 
what dubious condition. I think it was Dr. Canfield, who knew 
Carl from babyhood and knew his people, who conceived that 
Carl was the man for Cleveland, and exerted his powerful per- 
suasion to bring him there in spite of natural reluctance to forego 
the graduation which was just ahead. He was indeed well pre- 
pared, for he had finished a high class college curriculum and near- 
ly the full course at Tufts College. What remained he soon made 
up and received his diploma. Besides, he was thoughtful, alert, 
resourceful, and always a reader of good books. It was a for- 
tunate step both for the church and for our friend. He remained 
there for several years, gathered a goodly following, and accom- 
plished the erection of a church building. 

“Some time after this he conceived the idea of qualifying 
himself by a special term of study for Sunday school work, in 
which he had become particularly interested. He consulted me 
as to the wisdom of such a venturesome step—for it involved 
leaving his wife and baby, Helen, for a year at least, and spend- 
ing what savings he had got together. I told him that if he 
could see his way to manage the family problem, such a year of 
study would not only enrich his own life and augment his ef- 
ficiency, but would give him a certain authority and eminence in 
our communion. He decided to take the plunge, and there is no 
question but that his mind was greatly broadened and his general 
power as preacher and pastor was much enhanced. The courage 
of the undertaking in itself has always moved my admiration. 
How many of us pastors have longed for such a temporary re- 
treat, after experience had begun to how us our need, but lacked 
the energy to accomplish it. 

“From the Hartford Schoo! of Religion he went to Bangor, 
and thence to North Attleboro, in both places giving full proof 
of his ministry. He came on here in 1915 to attend the General 
Convention. This church was then without a pastor. And once 
more the mighty influence of Dr. Canfield, now old in years but 
not in spirit, was exerted to bring the boy of his early love and 
the man of his later esteem and confidence, to a position of re- 
sponsibility and opportunity. The rest of the story you know. 
But do not forget the claims of Dr. Canfield upon your appre- 
ciation. 

“Carl Henry was distinctively a choice man. His mind 
was strong and fertile, his soul was lofty, his spirit was gentle. 
He was full of love for mankind, but his courage was as prompt 
and unfailing as his affection. His sympathies were wide, his 


friendships innumerable, his loyalty true as steel. He was a 
clear thinker, a forceful and graceful writer. His pastoral de- 
votion was indefatigable. His social qualities made him every- 
where a genial and delightful companion. In diversity of gifts 
and range of noble service he was one in a hundred. Had he 
lived another score of years, he would have filled them full of 
blessing. He passed on in the very height of his powers, and 
we are left to mourn and to wonder. Inscrutable are the ways 
of the All-Father. But we can not be too grateful that the end 
came so beautifully, in his own home, and in the arms of his 
beloved wife, without a pang, with the words of love yet warm 
upon his lips. 

“Farewell, noble, gallant soldier of truth and righteousness. 
Your memory shall be forever blessed and fragrant. May God 
give us patience and peace, while His will is done.’’ 

Boy Scouts of Troop 28, sponsored by the church, stood at 
attention by the casket while the friends filed by for their last 
glimpse of their friend and pastor. 

Active pallbearers were: L. E. Morrison, Lawrence Borge- 
son, Donald Strawn, Kenneth Hutchinson, Clarence Braddock, 
Robert Remy. 

Honorary pallbearers were: C. M. Babbitt, F. K. Rexford, 
Albert Dodge, F. B. Braddock, F. R. Harris, M. E. Wood, Oscar 
Freeman, Robert S. Allen, W. W. Michael, B. O. Kendall, W. W. 
Wilcox, Hubert Herrick Ward, L. L. Strawn, J. D. Tuttle, E. N. 
Gould, S. Ives Wallace, C. A. Allin, Charles E. Hicks, Tallman H. 
Trask, H. Benjamin Robinson, Dr. Robert Freeman, Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt, Rev. James Leishman, Dr. Daniel F. Fox, 
Rev. A. E. Allison, Rev. Alvin Smith, J. Bassett Willard, Dr. 
Remsen Bird, Dr. O. P. Gifford, Dr. C. Ellwood Nash, Rey. 
H. L. Caldwell, Dr. J. P. Allison, Dr. Willet Jardin, James W.- 
Foley, Dr. Raymond C. Brooks, C. C. Blauvelt, Dr. Ferdinand 
Ellerman, Charles H. Prisk, Dr. Ralph Reynolds, Dr. Franklin 
B. Mather, MacD. Snowball, T. D. Allin, Walter F. Kress, 
Lucius A. Parmele, J. Herbert Hall, Clarence B. Schmuck. 

Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson had written us as follows: 

“Beside the testimonials of the ministers there was the testi- 
monial of the flowers. The entire building—vestibule, parlor, 
stage, great hall and church—was filled with choicest flowers, 
palms and ferns. Blue predominated as though the friends knew 
and remembered that that was his favorite color. Blue and 
white are his fraternity colors, and the color of the Y. P. C. U. 
It happened that Mrs. Henry—then Miss Lathrop—was on the 
committee at the famous Harriman convention which selected 
the Y. P. C. U. colors. The casket was hidden by a blanket 
of softest blue and orchid lighted by scattered pink roses and 
lilies-of-the-valley. A little child, not of our church, brought a 
rose for this blanket, which was made at the church of the flowers 
from many gardens, and was the love offering of his people.’’ 

Dr. Robert Freeman of the Pasadena Presbyterian Church 
sent the following letter addressed to Mrs. Henry: 

“Dear Mrs. Henry: 

“Your husband and I were, as you know, good friends as 
well as members of the same college fraternity. We had a 
great deal in common and felt free each to call on the other for 
counsel and help. His quiet patience and clear sense of lasting 
values won for him the steady friendship of those who else had 
been suspicious of him as too liberal for their faith, and gave him 
a unique place of tender respect among the ministers of our 
city. His sudden going is not only a shock, but is a distinct 
loss to the true spirit of Christian understanding, education, 
and co-operation in Pasadena. I thank God I knew him. He 
will cast a long and beneficent shadow. 

“Yours with deepest sympathy, 


“Robert Freeman.”’ 
* * * 


“Do you ever try to tell people by the clothes they wear?” | 


asked the girl of her fiance, 

“Sometimes,” he replied. “For instance, if I see a man | 
dressed in a blue suit with shiny buttons, with a helmet on his 
head and a club in his hand, I’m willing to bet a dollar he’s a | 
policeman.” —American Legion Monthly. 
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The General Convention at Work 


KEY-NOTE OF OUR LENTEN MESSAGE 


According to my way of thinking the key-note of our mes- 
sage during Lent is religion. If I were a lawyer I should con- 
sider it my business to uphold the law of the land, to make people 
believe in the law and to secure the ends of justice through the 
administration of the law. If I were a doctor I should consider 

-it my business to prosecute the practise of medicine and surgery 
for the cure and prevention of disease. If I did not believe in 
the law of the land as the one indispensable means for securing 

" and promoting justice, I would enter some other profession. If 
I did not believe in the practise of medicine and surgery for the 
cure of bodily ailments, I would not become a doctor. 

Being a minister, I consider it my business, at all times, but 
especially during Lent, to make religion a living, glowing reality 
in the minds of my hearers. If the time comes when I can no 
longer stand in my pulpit and honestly proclaim the elemental 

realities of religion I shall abdicate my throne. I shall abdicate 
it because of a feeling that I can no longer give the people that 
which they have a right to expect of me. 

It is not for me, at this late date, to state the key-note of 
our message for Lent or any other season of the year. If I have 
not long since discovered what the key-note of our message is 
I am hopeless as a leader in the church. 

The National Council of Superintendents in session in 
Rochester, New York, the first week in December last, told us 
what is expected of us during Lent. The Council called upon 
us “to place special emphasis, before, during and after Lent, 
upon the deepening and quickening of the spiritual life of our 
people.” 

That is a plain, understandable statement. What is more, 
it is a true statement of my business as a minister of the church. 
It is my business to strengthen and deepen the spiritual life of 
my people. I know of just one way of deepening and strengthen- 
ing the spiritual life of my people, and that is by fortifying their 
faith in God, their faith in the spirit of Jesus and their faith in 
man as a spiritual being. 

As a man of faith, standing in a pulpit where faith is ex- 
pected, my responsibility is clear. God help meif I fail to measure 
up to it. 

John Smith Lowe. 


* * 


MORE NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“Ye Editor’s’’ magic pen has described for readers of the 
Leader some meetings of the Ministers’ Retreat at the famous 
Wayside Inn in South Sudbury, Massachusetts. The first event 
for the Executive Secretary after those recorded in the last 
travel article on this page was this hospitable and historic Inn. 
Three days of fellowship and refreshment—physical and mental— 
were welcomed and enjoyed. 

A sectional meeting of ministers had been arranged for 
Bangor, Maine, on the day following the Retreat. About 
twenty of our ministers were present both for this meeting and 
the Bangor Convocation, which has become a great center of 
inspiration for ministers of all denominations in Maine. Here 
some of the leading preachers and scholars of the country bring 
challenging messages to those in active church work. Our men 
are taking a greater part each year. 

In the parlors of our Bangor church we gathered to discuss 
matters of common interest and to seek ways of co-operation 
in making our church more effective in the work it has to do. 
The discussions, as at all other state meetings, were vital and 
interesting. As usual there appeared a wide divergence of 
opinion but a united purpose. Dinner—one of the well-known 
Maine church dinners—was served by the ladies of the church. 

One of the interesting events of this trip was an unexpected 
call made on one of the loyal and devoted souls of the church. 
Before going to Bangor, I had received strict instructions from 
Dr. Hall and Dr. van Schaick to carry their greetings to a be- 


loved friend and former parishioner in the Church of the Divine 
Paternity. Before taking the Boston train from Bangor, I tried 
to carry out this commission by telephone, to be met with a cor- 
dial and cheery invitation to call and execute the commission in 
person. The result was a most delightful hour with a charm- 
ing lady who has counted more than four score years in her life, 
but who is perennially young in spirit. 

Her accounts of hearing Dr. Chapin and of her associations 
with Dr. Eaton, Dr. van Schaick and Dr. Hall in this great 
church made the time pass too rapidly. Btit her interest was 
not wholly in history. Interest in present day people and events, 
gratitude to her church and her faith for present help, added a 
charm and beauty to her personality. She is lovingly remembered 
by a large number of people who came under her influence when 
she was teacher and leader of a large class in the Sunday school 
of the New York church. 

The following Sunday I was privileged to preach for Norman 
Fletcher in the church at Haverhill and then go to North Wey- 
mouth for the ordination service of Eric Ayer, a recent graduate 
from Tufts. If pastor and people accept and carry out all the 
good advice given to them on this latter occasion, there is no 
doubt that the North Weymouth church will be pre-eminently 
successful. They will carry out much of it, for this parish has 
the reputation of high ideals and splendid service. 

The Church of the Redemption in Boston was the meet- 
ing place for the ministers of Massachusetts on Monday. A 
large group came together for conference and counsel. One 
feature of this meeting was an address by Dr. William L. (Bill) 
Stidger, now a professor in Boston University and morning 
preacher at the Copley Methodist Church, which is almost next 
door to our headquarters. Dr. Stidger gave an illuminating 
talk on the use of modern books in preaching. 

At Manchester, the ministers of New Hampshire gathered 
for a state meeting. While this group is not as large as in 
some other states, none is more earnest for the church. The Rev. 
Asa Mayo Bradley who has spent many years in the service of 
the church, is a far-sighted and inspiring leader. Most of his 
ministers are comparatively young men, serious in purpose, 
earnest in thought and devoted to the service of mankind. They, 
too, are facing their problems, but in a spirit of optimism and 
courage which can not be defeated. Here, as in Maine, our 
representatives are active in interdenominational state move- 
ments which are really trying to meet and solve local situations 
due to changes in population, especially in the smaller com- 
munities. 

The following Sunday found me in Portland, Maine, first to 
preach in Congress Square Church, second, to talk to the church 
school and one of the adult classes, third, to help in the installation 
service for the Rey. William Dawes Veazie and, fourth, to par- 
ticipate in another sectional meeting of Maine ministers from 
the southern section of the state. A strenuous program? Yes, 
but an interesting one. It is my conviction that our people 
want to know what their church is doing in the world, and such 
occasions give a splendid opportunity to confer with them on 
these matters of vital interest. Maine is one of our strongest 
states, denominationally, and Portland is a great center for our 
faith. It is always good to go there. 

The latter part of the week offered opportunity for counsel- 
ing with the Executive Board of the General Sunday School 
Association at headquarters on some of their vital problems. 
Here one is impressed again by the fact that interested minis- 
ters and laymen give freely of their time and experience for the 
welfare and Progress of this indispensable part of church work. 
This is “the conclusion of the whole matter.’’ We are 
facing big problems, as is every church, but we are facing them 
Be cs big way. New difficulties develop new power. With a 
faith in a God who is invincible we “can do all things through 
Him who strengtheneth us.’’ Let us be optimists of the type who 
do not shirk responsibilities nor turn our backs upon hard tasks. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A UNITARIAN MINISTER CONSIDERS UNITY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial on the subject of Humanism as presented by 
Dr. Dietrich on his recent visit to Boston is much to be admired. 
Also Dr. Dietrich is to be thanked for having stated so frankly 
the irrepressible conflict within the ranks of the Liberal Churches 
—I say churches for it is obvious to any one reading the church 
periodicals that if Unitarianism happens to be hit hardest it is 
not the only one hit. 

Dr. Einstein shows us a finite universe. Dr. Eddington 
shows us the self-confessed limitations of modern physics. The 
general trend of writings on the nature of the knowledge discov- 
ered by science is to point out its incapacity for giving more than 
a diagrammatical indication of the nature of what it is dealing 
with. The old biological problem of whence life remains just 
where it has always been—we can study life but we can not 
create it. And yet our Humanists can gracefully assume the 
exploded doctrine of spontaneous generation, the self-sufficiency 
of a finite universe, the mortality of the spirit of man. Unfor- 
tunately for these dogmatic gentlemen, there are others, more 
keen than themselves, who refuse to rhapsodize over a self-as- 
sumed scheme of human valuations. If any Humanist has 
an answer to the devastating arguments of Mr. Joseph Wood 
Krutch he has yet to get them before the public. The goodness, 
truth and beauty of Humanism have nothing to rest on except 
assumption. If, as so many have said, Liberalism is a half-way 
house of the human mind, Humanism is in the same condition. 

I hear that Liberalism faces a split. Let it split. If out 
of the debris there arises a new church which is not the present 
Unitarian, Universalist or Congregational body, who shali say 
that the gain has not exceeded the loss? A United Congrega- 
tional Church of America would be no mean institution. The 
same might be said of a United Humanist Fellowship. Either 
way there is nothing for any one to wax pessimistic about. The 
Congregationalists are now uniting with a denomination whose 
hymn book has no mention of the name Trinity, because the 
term is said to be one of technicality and likely to be contro- 
versial, and because there are both Trinitarians and Unitarians 
in the said denomination. This sounds like a description of the 
Universalist fellowship, although it is not the one. I do not see 
why if the Congregationalists are willing to take in Unitarian 
Universalists and Unitarian Christians they would not take in 
Unitarian Unitarians. 

The reason I look to the Congregationalists as the central 
focus of this new realignment of religious forces is not only the 
fact that that body is by far the largest of those likely to unite, 
but also because it still finds its theism centered in a concretion 
of history—the life and teaching of Jesus. The biggest single 
obstacle in the way at present is the fact that the Congrega- 
tionalists have not so far as I know made a real overture to the 
Unitarians. There are plenty of Unitarians willing to worship 
with those who demand no other bond of fellowship than the 
following of Jesus’ way of life. As things stand at present 
more than this is apparently demanded, in fact if not in words. 
Congregational ministers taking Unitarian parishes are often 
pointed out as ‘‘converts’’ from one religion to another. Uni- 
tarians taking Congregational parishes are said to have ‘“‘gone 
back to Orthodoxy.’? Even whole churches have changed af- 
filiation, with resultant hard feelings. This is a situation that 
must be overcome before unity can follow. Proselyting among 
Liberal churches ought to be outgrown by now. A Congrega- 
tionalist going to a Unitarian church ought not be considered to 
have deserted the cause of Christ, nor a Unitarian going to a 
Congregational parish to have returned to it. Such feelings 
do exist to-day, and so far as I can see nothing has been done 
officially to eliminate them. 

Do the Congregationalists want to extend the right hand 
of fellowship to Unitarians? Do the Unitarians want to grasp 
it? It is my humble opinion that the Universalist-Congrega- 


tional program will not go through till this first question is 
answered, and in the affirmative. I think a Congregationalism 
too narrow to hold Unitarians will be too narrow for the majority 
of Universalists. The schism pending among Unitarians through 
the advance of Humanism is opening the way for a Congrega- 
tional overture. Theists among Unitarians are beginning 
to ask “Quo usque?’’ Is Christian fellowship open to them or 


‘must they undergo an inquisition into their articles of belief 


before the schism of a century ago can be healed? Rome tells 
Protestants they are erring sheep who must return to the fold 
they have left. This sounds logical enough coming from the 
sedis Petri—but from modern Congregationalists who seek only 
to follow in the steps of Christ? 
John Clarence Petrie. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


* * 


ON THE LOWELL RESOLUTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to congratulate you on the editorial on the action 
taken at Lowell. I am glad you have given it the publicity in 
the, first place, and that your point of view is what it is in the 
second place. 

Like you I can not support the proposed merger. I have 
no stones to cast at the Unitarians and shall not question their 
motives. I realize that faith is mot an unchanging element, 
and that in very distinct ways the changing content of faith is 
essential to the progress of the souls of men in the way of life. 
I think it is failure to recognize Christianity as above all things 
a way of life that has limited and hindered the denominations of 
Protestantism. To merge bodies on the basis of set forms of 
belief may be well so far as it goes; but to me it is missing the 
point of the whole matter, which is so much finer and truer, so 
much larger and better, and which has been given a bedrock 
foundation in the statements of the Congregational and Uni- 
versalist committees on comity. The only true basis is character, 
and that a character that seeks to express in itself the ideals that 
are Jesus’. The only true development will be in the co-operate 
expression of those ideals in the general fellowship of those 
bodies that recognize this effort and desire in each other and seek 
to promote its increase and satisfaction in all possible ways. 

To me this does not require merger but fellowship, brother- 
liness, co-operation. Our different sects came into existence 
because they expressed certain things necessary to a deeper, 
truer relation of the life of the soul to God. None of them per- 
haps has completed its work. Certainly the Universalist Church 
has not. There can be no merger in which individual identity 
and usefulness can be maintained. The dominant element in 
any merger will always absorb the weaker elements, and any 
union on the basis of what men believe will inevitably lose sight 
of the obligation to translate belief into character, and so hinder 
the real coming of the Kingdom of God into the lives of men. It 
would mean what you so well say, ‘‘only another sect bent on 
spreading its own kind of sectarianism,’’ and that would so com- 
plicate the situation as to retard true Christian unity many years. 

I look to the coming of a united Christian fellowship, in 
which each sect will have its place and its work, but in which 
all will be brothers and lovers of each other, instead of com- 
petitors and bigots who rejoice at the closing of the doors of a 
church that does not bear our brand on its front. If God’s 
Kingdom is to come, and it is to, then it must come when we of 
all sects genuinely ‘‘rejoice with the member that rejoiceth, or 
suffer with that one that suffereth.’’ I am not aware that Jesus 
cared what men believed particularly. It was how men lived 
that most concerned him. He came to show them the way to 
live, and to so live that life should be abundant with spiritual 
blessings. He knew and told men that if they would walk in 
the true way of life all else would take care of itself. 

We need his help, we need the hélp, sympathy, prayers and 
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genuine fellowships of all Christians, if we are to walk in that 
way—not sectarian merger or theological agreement. 

I am unalterably opposed to the Lowell merger plan because 
it misses the goal and discards what to my mind is the most 
hopeful thing in Christian church life to-day, the unity of spirit 
in realization of Christian character, which does not require 
identity of creeds nor of government, but of Christian effort 
and love for humanity. This truly is Universalism as I believe 
Tbe 

Charles P. Hall. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


* * 


MAKES US THINK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I like Mr. Spoerl, he writes articles which make us think. 
The many interesting letters called out by ‘“Who Wants to Be a 
Christian?”’ prove that. “Is the World Outgrowing Religion?’’ 
is equally stimulating. With all that he says about religion 
and superstition I agree, but I think he is somewhat extravagant 
in his claims of man’s mastery of nature. 

The human race, says Mr. Spoerl, “‘is realizing that it 
can control the world, and that it belongs there, having rather 
more right on it than any other type of being.’’ But there are 
scientists who tell us that man is in danger of being driven from 
the earth by the rapidly increasing number and variety of in- 
sects, which threaten to starve him out by destroying his food 
supply. 

“People used to say that if God had intended man to fly 
He would have provided wings.’’ But, asserts Mr. Spoerl, 
“men are flying to-day, and with excellent success.’’ Birds fly. 
Man has built a machine in which he can travel through the air, 
but he can not fly. He has built ships on which he can cross 
the ocean, but he can not walk on the water. 

“In the days of superstition, you had but to tell an unruly 
subject that he would be struck by lightning if he failed to do 
as you wished. As soon as some one found out that lightning 
doesn’t work so conveniently for authority, the cat was out of 
the bag.’’ Mr. Spoerl offers this as proof that man ‘‘can take 
the world apart and put it together again.’’ In reality it proves 
the opposite. What some one found out was, not only that 
lightning does not work conveniently for authority, but that it 
does not work conveniently for anybody. Man can not control 
the lightning. 

The changes that man has been able to make in nature thus 
far have been superficial. He can cut down forests, divert the 
course of streams, tunnel mountains, dig canals, drain swamps 
and irrigate deserts. But he can not control the tides, the 
change of seasons, wind, rain, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
heat and cold, day and night. Man’s inventive genius, his skill 
and daring, have made possible Commander Byrd’s expedition 
to the South Pole. But though Byrd can rise above the ice 
barrier in an airplane he can not dispel the mists that interfere 
‘with his observations. He can keep in daily communication 
with the people at home, thousands of miles away, but he can not 
cut a single hour from the length of the Antarctic night. 

The boast is often made that man has annihilated time and 
space. But has he? He may have breakfast in San Francisco, 
lunch in New York and dinner in London, but in each of those 
cities there will still be twenty-four hours in a day, and thousands 
of miles of ocean and mountain and valley and plain will still 
stretch between them. The time may come when man can 
circle the globe in a day, but the earth will continue to take 365 
days to revolve around the sun. 

It is true, as Mr. Spoerl says, that ‘‘man is discovering that 
he can do all sorts of remarkable things.’? No one can doubt 
that he will do far more remarkable things in the future. But 
he has not conquered nature, he has learned to understand it, to 
adapt himself to it, to use its forces. Even if, as some one has 
prophesied, it becomes possible, through Einstein’s latest dis- 
covery, for man to insulate himself from the law of gravitation, 
the law will not be changed, any more than electricity is changed 
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by the fact that man has learned how to insulate himself from 
that. 

No doubt man is destined to learn a great deal more about 
nature than he now knows, and to make use of many as yet un- 
known forces. But I wonder if, as he learns more and more, he 
will not become more humble, until he reaches the point where 
he is willing to admit that he can not “‘take the world apart and 
put it together again,’’ that there is something beyond that he 
will never fully understand, but must take on trust. 

E. S. 


* * 


THE REPORT COURTEOUS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just a reaction after reading ‘‘Reactions of our Readers.’’ 
During the past two or three months several reactions that were 
printed in the Leader were of such note that I think it would be a 
fine thing for a group of clergymen and laymen to form a club 
to collect money and to buy with the money collected Harmon’s 
book, “‘Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette,’’ and mail to each of 
these apparently well-meaning dissenters and fault-finders a 
copy with compliments. 

Apparently many have forgotten the valuable instructions 
received from Dr. Hall during their student days at Tufts; for 
I well remember how Dr. Hall always insisted and drilled into us 
ministerial ethics and etiquette. But to judge from some of 
the comments made in your valuable paper, many of Dr. Hall’s 
instructions fell on stony ground. 

Wouldn’t it be a fine thing if we had a greater sense of 
courtesy and decency? If you don’t find it among those who are 
standing in the pulpit ail the year round, telling people what to 
do and what not to do, how can you expect to have people leave 
the house of worship better men and better women? 

Somehow the biggest kickers seem to be those who have to 
their credit the fewest accomplishments. It is the man who is 
really busy who hasn’t the time to look at what others are doing! 
Some of these fellows must have lots of spare time! 

Cornelius Greenway. 
* * 


HAM VERSUS DIETRICH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the controversy between Marion Franklin Ham and 
Dr. Dietrich, it appears to me that both have taken very extreme 
views. One seems to magnify God while giving to man little 
significance; the other seems to magnify man, at the same time 
giving God but little recognition. 

It appears to me that this controversy might be settled 
satisfactorily to both parties if they would study the relationship 
of God and man in the light of the teachings of Christ and the 
Apostle Paul. 

In the 15th chapter of John’s gospel, Christ says, “I am the 
vine and ye are the branches: he that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit: for without me ye can 
do nothing.’’ In the 17th chapter of John’s gospel, Christ says, 
“Tin them, and thouin me.’’ Paul states in his first letter to the 
Corinthians that the body of the human race is the body of God, 
and in his second letter to the Corinthians he says, ‘‘Ye are the 
temple of the living God.” 

It seems to be a hard proposition to get away from the “‘old 
sky-god.’”’ But the people are fast losing a grip on the god far 
up in the skies. They are demanding to know more of the real 
God. It is my belief that the shortest way out of the tangle is 
to study man, realizing that in doing so we stand a chance to get 
acquainted with the true God and thus be able to present a 
living message that will stick and produce activity. 

I am fully aware this will call for the overhauling of re- 
ligious and school methods in general. But that is needed. 
Our personal God could be seen and heard. If we could get 
across the idea that our personal God is the human race, war 
and many other agencies of destruction would cease. 

Iam waiting for a move to be made that has for its objective 
some real service for humanity. To my mind it is not enough to 
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know a few things. Christ condemned the Jews because they 
said much but did nothing for the betterment of the human race. 

I am convinced that the advanced thinkers in the institu- 
tional churches have commercialized their thoughts, and the 
churches are satisfied when the minister has said a few things 
to the people who attend their services. 

I am a Universalist in belief but not in acts, for the reason 
that I am powerless to play the game of life alone. I have long 
ago decided that there is no difference in church members when 
taken as a whole. They think on the same plane and none do 
very much constructive work. It seems that the Universalist 
and the Unitarian churehes are serving as havens for retired 
church members. 

If there is a spiritual power in the human race that can be 
directed to function for the benefit of the race, it is my belief 
that it should be put into action. It seems that churchianity has 
destroyed Christianity. 

C. R. Cook; 

Warren, Arkansas. 

* * 


GREETINGS FROM WISCONSIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For some time now I have been the happy recipient of the 
Christian Leader. I find it inspiring, helpful, interesting, and 
enjoy it very much. 

It acquaints me with many new men and women, Christian 
workers, whose interests are like unto mine, at least that is the 
way I interpret their writings. 

It is my conviction that you are editing a wonderful paper. 
Keep at it. Lots of the best wishes for the future. 


Permit me to use your “Reactions of Our Readers’’ to con-' 


vey my sincere thanks to whoever is sending me this welcome 
weekly visitor. 
Success to the Leader. 
Henry P. Freeling. 
* * 


FROM A PERSONAL LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here’s another matter. When a man is head of an organ- 
ization that buys thirty thousand dollars worth of books each 
year books get to be commonplace. But once in a while a real 
book gets on his desk. For weeks now, for brief periods, I have 
been going through a book that is so interesting and so suggestive 
that it sticks to my desk and to my mind. It is ‘‘Things to 
Come,” by John Middieton Murry. (Macmillan.) Of course I 
do not think it necessary to accept all of Mr. Murry’s conclusions, 
but the book is so fine and the suggestions in it so challenging 
that I wish you would suggest it to our ministers. I get no 
pay for this note, but “If you have a kindness shown, pass it on.”’ 
I am almost bomb proof on books, but here is one I have ordered 
for my own desk, even when I have armfuls of books all the 
time. 

F. W. Betts. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

* * 


ENLIGHTEN THE ORTHODOX SOUTHLAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was interested to read about a meeting recently at which 
union of the Universalists and Unitarians was discussed pro and 
con. Iam heartily in favor of such a proposition, and trust that 
such a union would be an organic one. Such a united liberal 
denomination would surely take three steps forward to every two 
that are being taken independently now. And remember why 
Marshal Foch was placed in supreme command of the Allied 
armies. 

For six months I have lived in this fine city of the Lone 
Star State. It is quite a change for a Yankee used to New 
England conservatism. There is a progressive spirit here that 
one feels almost immediately on arrival. But I refer partic- 
ularly to economic progress. Religion is still in the homespun 
age. Oh! Oh! Oh! If the folks up home would only stop 


quibbling about intra-denominational affairs and give their 
earnest attention to the overwhelming task of enlightening the 
Orthodox Southland. Here lies a tremendous untilled area 
that begs for the cultivating brawn of the young pioneer minis- 
ter. Shame on most of them who think the field of service is 
in the North. The work of the stout-hearted Universalists of a 
century ago has taken root up there and is bearing fruit. Now 
the South calls out to valiant young men who will fearlessly 
carry on to bring the Truth and the Light. Send them on. 
One, two, three, a hundred, a thousand. Yes, ten thousand— 
that would be but the right size for the advance guard. 

I have had some interesting adventures in my contact with 
the religious folk here. Have been to several different churches— 
and sought relief in a motion picture show afterward. I am 
going to try to get an opportunity to speak a word or two about 


liberal religion and Universalism to some Baptist young people 


in a local church. One has to proceed with caution. 
Robert F. Needham. 
Houston, Texas. 
* * 


A BIT OF OLD ENGLAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Collins (one of the party of British journalists who made a 
tour of the United States) has returned to us, full of his ex- 
periences and profoundly impressed by what he saw. He has 
talked once to the Rotary Club about his tour and is to do so 
again. Every one here is eager for news about the United States, 
wants to know the secret of their prosperity when the poor old 
British Isles appear unable to crawl out of the morass of the war. 
It is, I suppose, typically British to believe that there is a way 
out, but no less typical that we should blunder about in a hit 
or miss fashion looking for it, instead of indulging in some real 
cogitation about our problems and their solution. 

Coal, iron, steel and cotton are our real problems. A quarter 
of a million miners are now living on charity. The iron and 
steel companies are most of them up to their necks in debt and 
cotton is half ruined by changes in fashion and the upheaval 
in China. 

However, what William James termed ‘‘the will to believe’’ 
remains strong with us and we’ll come out all right in the end, 
though the end is still far off. 

Mary bade me tell you she likes ‘‘Crackling’’ in your paper. 
She thinks you, or whoever edits that column, have a nose (if 
I may put it so) for a good joke. Unfortunately throughout the 
ages, religion and humor have not been the best of friends, and 
it is good to know that you relish the best of both. 

Will Mordey. 

Monmouth, England. 

* * 
MEMORANDUM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Lying here month after month between life and death, the 
Leader’s article on the California voyage was the first intelligent 
thing to penetrate to my consciousness. For what there is of it 
it is a marvelously good piece of work. I say this with more 
assurance because I have been over every inch of that course. 

Yet I wonder how a very great deal of much interest es- 
caped notice and mention. 

W. P.F. Ferguson. 
* * 
SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPER BEST OF ALL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We hope to take the Leader as long as we live, and like the 
Sunday School Helper best of all. We are gradually working: 
toward a federated church here, the Universalist, Presbyterian 
and Christian uniting with great friendliness. Our libera:| 
church, although small, has had its influence and people of{th»: 
other two have been liberalized. We are not required to give uj 
our beliefs at all. 

Mrs. W. D. Perry. 

Table Grove, Ill. K 
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Understanding Our World 


ANGLOPHOBIA AND THE CRUISER BILL 

Despite President Coolidge’s efforts the Senate defeated on 
Feb. 4 an amendment to drop the time-limit of July 1, 1931, by 
which date the fifteen cruisers and one airplane carrier must be 
laid down. Curiously enough, more Democrats than Repub- 
licans voted to retain the time clause—twenty-eight Democrats 
and twenty-six Republicans—a total of fifty-four. The move 
‘to eliminate the clause was supported by sixteen Republicans 
and eleven Democrats—or twenty-eight. This vote is another 
indication that we have no government and opposition parties. 

It is now assumed that the House will accept the amend- 
ments made by the Senate to the present bill and that Congress 
‘will vote a sum, perhaps $12,000,000, making possible the com- 
mencement of this program, the total cost of which will be 
$274,000,000. When the cruisers authorized in the present 
bill are constructed the United States will have thirty-three 
large first-line cruisers in comparison with twenty-six for Britain. 
If one includes small cruisers, the figures for the United States 
will be thirty-three and for the British Empire fifty-nine. In 
tonnage the figures will be 305,000 tons for the United States 
and 380,810 tons for Great Britain. One should take into 
consideration the fact that thirty-three of the fifty-nine British 
cruisers were laid down before 1917 and hence will soon become 
obsolescent, while all of the American cruisers have been laid 
down since 1918. 

In view of this difference in age the new cruiser bill, once 
carried into effect, may be said to give us substantial parity 
with the British Empire. When these cruisers are constructed 
the United States will have twenty-three 10,000-ton cruisers, 
each carrying 8-inch guns, in comparison with fifteen 10,000- 
8,000-ton cruisers for the British Empire. 

The second result of the cruiser debate has apparently been 
to increase or at least bring into the open a strong anti-British 
sentiment. Senator after Senator has declared that we must 
have a strong navy to “protect our commerce.’’ Obviously 
there is only one navy in the world strong enough to threaten it 
from the standpoint of peace time commercial rivalry or in time 
of war. The undertone of the Senate debate would seem to 
show that a large number of Senators believe that the United 
States was “‘tricked’”’ by the British Empire at the Washington 
Conference into abandoning our supremacy in capital ships. 
Great Britain on the other hand not only retained her supremacy 
in cruisers, but after the Washington Conference began the con- 
struction of 10,000-ton cruisers armed with 8-inch guns. These 
Senators are further irritated by the fact that at Geneva in 1927 
the British delegation took the position that, although the Brit- 
ish Empire at present had only thirty-nine first-line cruisers 
afloat, it was necessary for it to maintain a total of seventy 
cruisers. They further do not understand why the British 
Government at Geneva should question the American demand 
+o mount its cruisers with 8-inch guns when the British Admiralty 
had already done so in the case of its own 10,000-ton cruisers. 
The Anglo-French accord aggravated the situation. And now 
comes the statement of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in the New 
York Nation stating that the passage of the bill will be a “great 
blow’’ to the United States, and the speech on Jan. 31 of Mr. 
W. C. Bridgeman, First Lord of the Admiralty, declaring that 
“St is essential that we keep level with” the navies of other 
countries. 

In fact so strong has the feeling become against British 
naval policy that a sentiment is developing in Washington that 
‘the United States should terminate the provisions of the Wash- 
ington Conference Limitation Treaty in regard to capital ships. 
The first opportunity .for raising this question will come in 1931 
when, according to Article 21 of the Washington Treaty, the 
United States shall arrange for a conference of the signatories 
“to consider what changes, if any, in the treaty may be necessary 
+o meet such developments.’’ Apparently any changes under 
this article will require unanimous consent. But the treaty 


as a whole may be terminated after Dec. 31, 1936, provided one 
of the parties gives notice two years before that date. Within 
one year of such notice, the Powers shall meet in conference. 
If the United States does not denounce this treaty, it is possible 
that France, which has from the beginning been dissatisfied 
with its subordinate position under the treaty, may do so, with 
the result that the whole question of capital ships ratio will be 
reopened. 

A great deal of concern has been expressed in England over 
relations with America. If ill-will exists, and there is little 
doubt but that it does in certain senatorial circles, is it unfair to 
say that this ill-will is due to British naval policy? For many 
years the United States held back cruiser construction, hoping 
for an agreement that did not come. This ill-will would come 
to an end with a naval limitation agreement. It would be folly 
to postpone an attempt to reach such an agreement until after 
the nebulous question of “‘sea law’’ is settled. A naval agreement 
is imperative. The passage of the cruiser bill gives a practical 
basis for such an agreement. As pointed out above, that bill 
gives the United States substantial parity with Great Britain. 
Let us then make a treaty providing for the naval status quo 
between these two countries for a term of years. Such an ar- 
rangement would obviate the necessity of working out an equa- 
tion between 6-inch and 8-inch guns and other factors upon which 
it is impossible to devise a satisfactory formula. If such an 
agreement is not reached in regard to cruisers, the Washington 
agreement in regard to capital ships may go by the hoard in 
1936. And this would be an international calamity. 

RaleBs 

Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 

* * 

So the Cruiser bill wins after a long fight, which is worth a 
backward glance. It will be remembered that cruisers were 
not covered by the Washington Arms Conference. Between 
1908 and 1923, as the Philadelphia Bulletin recalls, we finished 
no cruisers. Between 1923 and 1925, ten went into commission. 
In 1924 Congress authorized eight 10,000-ton cruisers, the first 
of which was recently launched. After the Navy Department 
had submitted a much more extensive program, the House Naval 
Committee reported, on March 8, 1928, a bill providing for 
fifteen cruisers and one airplane carrier, and it was passed on the 
17th. In May this bill was reported out by the Senate com- 
mittee but was not acted on until after the summer recess, be- 
coming the unfinished business after the holiday recess last 
month. It then made way for the Kellogg Treaty and the fur 
began to fly on Jan. 16.... 

In the meantime, pacifist organizations headed by distin- 
guished clergymen and publicists had been holding meetings 
in Washington protesting against the bill, and fifty patriotic 
groups made a counter-demonstration for it, headed by the 
President-General of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. All these indorsements and protests were laid before the 
Senate as the debate warmed up. President Coolidge let it be 
understood that he wished the time limit eliminated so that 
the President could have a free hand to order building at his 
own discretion and in such 2 way as to further arms-limitation 
plans. There was lively debate over the amendment which 
was placed in the bill providing for the construction of eight of 
the new ships in government yards. .. . 

The first real test came when the Senate voted down 54 to 
28 the President’s proposal to eliminate the time limit. On Feb. 
5 the bill was finally passed, 68 to 12. It provides for the un- 
dertaking before July 1, 1931, of the construction of fifteen 
light cruisers and one aircraft carrier, as follows: 

“Five light cruisers during each of the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1929, 1930, and 1931, the cost, including armor and 
armament, not to exceed $17,000,000 each. One aircraft carrier, 
prior to June 30, 1930, the cost, including armor and armament, 
not to exceed $19,000,000.’’—Literary Digest. 
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Lenten Meditations 
The Great Empire of Silence. By 

Robert Merrill Bartlett. (Pilgrim Press. 

$1.25.) 

There are not many books wholly suit- 
able for use in the Lenten season by those 
who wish to share its inspiration without 
surrendering to sentimentality or stultify- 
ing the intelligence. Much of our heritage 
of devotional literature, produced when 
atonement theologies and miracle-magic 
provided the phraseology if not the con- 
ceptions of the mystic, is disqualified for 
modern use; at any rate it can be used 
only by Christians of the widest sym- 
_ pathies, capable of discerning truth in un- 
familiar and uncongenial wrappings. And 
too few religious teachers of our own time 
are providing new material for private de- 
votional use. In Mr. Bartlett’s little 
book, however, we have the fruits of 
genuine insight, deeply-felt appreciation 
of quiet things, wise cultivation of treasures 
old and new. 

We welcome these three meditations 
on Silence, Suffering, and Sacrifice for 
their own sake and on their merits; there 
are those into whose hands we have 
wanted to put just such helpful words. 
But we welcome them, too, because they 
give promise of a rich contribution from 
their author’s pen to the literature of de- 
votion. Those who catch the spirit of this 
book will not ask whether there is any- 
thing for ministers to do; they will feel 
rather that there is that for ministers to 
do which no one else can do. 

H.E.B.S. 
* ok 
Judaism Speaks for Itself 
The Jewish Library. First Series. Edit- 
ed by Rabbi Leo Jung. (Macmillan. 
$2.50.) 

This is a volume written for the Jew 
of this day, to make him more fully ac- 
quainted with the riches of his historic 
faith. For this very reason, because it 
was not written as an apologetic directed 
to outsiders, it is the more valuable for 
those non-Jews who wish to understand 
what is the actual religious faith and prac- 
tise of the orthodox Jew of to-day. 

This volume is composed of material 
which has had wide circulation in pamphlet 
form. Over half of the contributing schol- 
ars are from England and the Continent. 
Of special interest are the chapters in 
which a comprehensive outline is given of 
“Essentials of Judaism,’’ ‘Judaism in 
Jewish History,’’ ““The Spirit of Judaism,” 
and “A Survey of Jewish History.”’ The 
work is scholarly but not critical, as seen, 
for example, in its conception of the Bible 
and the Talmud (pp. 7 and 8) and in the 
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treatment of Genesis in relation to evolu- 

tion. Exposition and apologetic go hand 

in hand. The volume represents the 
point of view of the Union of Orthodox 

Jewish Congregations of America. It is 

not that of the liberal Judaism, for ex- 

ample, of the Hebrew Union College or of 
the national-cultural interest represented 
in the Menorah Journal. Yet it shows the 
orthodox Judaism of America as realizing 
the necessity of adjusting itself to modern 
life and thought and of commanding an 
intelligent loyalty. Interesting, too, is 
the suggestion that in the historic succes- 
sion of its teachers with their work of 
constant re-interpretation, Judaism for 
the last two thousand years has found an 
instrument for such adjustment. The 
volume is one which the student of con- 
temporary religious life should read, as 
well as he who believes that mutual un- 
derstanding among religious faiths is one 
of our vital needs to-day. 

Harris Franklin Rall. 

(Joint-author of Christianity and Judaism 
Compare Notes.) 

Evanston, Ill. 

* * 
Catholicism Speaks for Itself 

The Mass. By Joseph A. Dunney. 
(Macmillan. $2.50.) 

The Catholic Church and Confession. 
By Leonard Geddes and Herbert Thurs- 
ton. (Maemiilan. $1.00.) 

Man and His Destiny, by C. C. Mar- 
tindale; Jesus Christ, Man of Sor- 
rows, by Archbishop Goodier; The Su- 
pernatural Virtues, by T. E. Flynn; 
Sin and Repentance, by HE. J. Ma- 
honey; The Resurrection of the Body, 
by Dom Justin McCann; The Church 
Triumphant, by P. J. Arendzen. 
(Macmillan. 60 cents each.) 

What Roman Catholics believe is of 
course generally understood by intelli- 
gent Protestants, but why they believe 
as they do is a question seldom raised 
unless it be to dismiss it with a shrug, 
half of pity and half of contempt. How 
Catholics worship is also understood; we 
have heard the superior Protestant sum 
it all up in a curt phrase—‘‘idolatrous 
superstition.’’ But what Catholic sym- 
bolism really stands for, what its use is 
expected to do for the worshiper, very few 
Protestants take the trouble to inquire. 
Such attitudes, however, ill become the 
liberal in Protestant ranks, for he (one 
ought to be able to assume) is concerned 
to find in all forms of religious aspiration, 
observance, and belief the commendable, 
the true, the helpful, the valid essentials 
underlying even the most glaring dif- 
ferences and accompanying the most 
serious errors. In the volumes before 
us the liberal has the opportunity to study 


some modern interpretations of Roman 
doctrine and practise. ‘ 

The volume on the Mass is evidently 
intended for the instruction of young 
Catholics. It describes each step of the 
sacramental drama, explains the sym- 
bolism and the ritual acts, and interprets 
the meaning of it all to the devout wor- 
shiper. The explanation is frequently in- 
terrupted by pious exhortation, but since 
the purpose of the book is to minister to 
devotion these comments are proper. 
“Hearing Mass is the biggest, the most 
important thing you can do.’’ What? 
Praying in church more important than 
feeding your hungry neighbor? Can we 
not hear the shocked tones of the Protes- 
tant critic? But the answer is that the 
Catholic does not let his neighbor starve. 
What is made very clear to the reader is 
that the Mass is essentially different from 
any of his “services.’’ It is, as Cardinal 
Newman said, from the Roman point 
of view, “‘a great action, the greatest ac- 
tion that can be on earth. It is, not the 
invocation merely, but, if I dare use the 
word, the evocation of the Eternal. He 
becomes present on the altar in flesh and 
blood. ... That is that awful event 
which is the scope and the interpretation 
of every part of the solemnity. Words 
are necessary, but as means, not as ends.’’ 

Can we be surprised at the hold the 
Roman Church has on those born into it 
and instructed by it from earliest child- 
hood, or at its growth in such days as ours? 
When men most need to believe in God 
and most need a sense of eternal processes 
and values transcending their struggles 
and their limitations, yes, and their suc- 
cess and material accumulations, trans- 
cending even the best they can do for 
themselves, the Roman Church does not 
advertise sermons discussing its own 
breakdown, does not bring men and women 
to church to hear opinionated men dis- 
cuss what is far more competently dis- 
cussed in easily accessible books and 
magazines, does not compete with vaude- 
ville (as did a Boston minister the other 
day, in announcing a ‘‘turn-around ser- 
vice’’ which would begin with the reces- 
sional and proceed backwards to the pro- 
cessional); it offers worshipers .the privi- 
lege of being present on the occasion of 
God coming to earth, the divine becom- 
ing visible. We may say, of course, that 
God is present, if we would but see Him, 
in experiences that need no priest, no 
altar, no magic words, in childhood’s in- 
nocence, in the sinner’s contrition, in 
honest toil, in sunset beauty, in faith and 
hope and love. Yes, we say that, but do 
we say it with the assurance that carries 
conviction, do we say it so appealingly 
that life takes on a new meaning for those 
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who hear, do we say it often (as often as 
Mass is “‘said’’) so that religion is asso- 
ciated with all of life and every day? If 
we must admit that we do not, can we 
wonder that religion becomes for many, a 
genial assent to a few ethical platitudes, 
or a half-hearted support, from a distance, 
of things their church is doing in their 
name but without their real co-operation? 

The volume on the theory and practise 
of the confessional, in the Calvert Series 
edited by Hilaire Belloc, deserves careful 
study by Protestants. Many ministers 
realize the futility of exhortation in gen- 
eral terms from the pulpit without specific 
application of principles and ideals to 
concrete duties. “Catholics can not re- 
main in good faith,’’ we read, ‘‘and at the 
same time blind to their primary obliga- 
tions.’”’ By contrast Protestants all too 
often act as if lip-service on Sunday to an 
ideal fulfils their obligations, and resent 
the suggestion that the church has any 
concern with the way they conduct their 
“private’’ secular affairs. 

Of course the liberal Protestant replies 
by stating his ideal. The individual Chris- 
tian should be given responsibility for 
mora! decisions and only so can he grow 
in virtue. His religion should help him 
to gain the right attitude and the right 
spirit, but his conscience should be in his 
own keeping. Admitting the strength and 
success of the Catholic method and the 
appeal of the other to the best in us, shall 
we say that the one is for the many and 
the other for the few, the one for begin- 
ners and the other for the advanced? That 
might be a repuy if, in fact, we Protestants 
had responsibility for none. but advanced 
Christians, for no children, for no per- 
plexed youths, for no moral failures. It 
is not surprising that Dr. Fosdick and 
many less prominent ministers are try- 
ing to provide for their people something 
approximating, in helpfulness and prac- 
tical value, to the guidance of the con- 
fessional box. 

The six little volumes on doctrine and 
dogma complete the Treasury of the Faith 
Series of thirty-six volumes. Of course 
the manner of exposition and argument 
is that in which all Catholic theologians 
are trained—that of “Scholasticism.’’ Its 
strength lies in its systematic character; 
step by step the system is built up, once 
the initial positions are granted. And 
wherever possible (that is, without ad- 
mission of matter inconsistent with dogma) 
tribute is taken from modern science to 
support theology; this gives to some pas- 
sages an air of modernity which close 
examination proves to be deceptive—not 
in intent but in fact. 

Non-Catholics will find in these and 
other volumes of the series a clear state- 
ment of dogma, but they will not find a 
satisfying defense of dogma. They will 
find many things that seem absurd, 
especially in the book on the resurrection 
of the body, and some things that will 


seem to imply a terrible thought of God, 
as when it is said that the redeemed in 
heaven can rejoice when the damned (who 
are ‘‘outside the bond of charity’’) suffer, 
“not rejoicing in the pains of the damned 
. . . but in the fact that justice is being 
done.’’ 

But they will, it may be hoped,- re- 
member that dogma is a means to an end. 
It provides the believer with an intellectual 
framework within which his mind can rest 
uncritically content, and the better the 
framework, the more completely it serves 
its purpose, the more fully can he enter 
into the spiritual benefits of his religion. 
And of supreme importance to the Catho- 
lic is his concern for, his appreciation of, 
his contact with ‘‘a world more real and 
important than the world revealed by our 
senses, a world of which too many live 
in complete oblivion.’’ It is there that 
we can meet him, and if we only understood 
more fully this his life of faith we should 
be more patient with what to our minds, 
unamenable as they are to the authority of 
official dogma, critical and inquiring as 
they are, can only seem to be distortions 
of truth, perpetuation of error, or mis- 
understanding of both man and God. 


H.E.B.S. 
* * 
GENEROUS BEQUESTS OF A UNI- 
VERSALIST 


Brockton, Feb. 14.—Publie bequests 
totaling $116,000 and private gifts amount- 
ing to $3,000, were contained in the will 
of Mrs. Abbie D. Packard, widow of 
Moses A. Packard, founder of the M. A. 
Packard Shoe Co., filed to-day in the 
Probate Court at Plymouth. 

After the bequests are taken care of, 
the residue of the estate, believed to be 
from $150,000 to $175,000, is to go to the 
First Universalist Church of Brockton. 

The public bequests are: $500, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Brock- 
ton; $5,000, trustees Brockton Masonic 
societies for new Masonic temple, Brock- 
ton; $5,000, Brockton Day Nursery; 
$10,000, Commercial Club, Brockton; 
$20,000, First Universalist Church; $5,000, 
Brockton Hospital; $500, G. A. R., Brock- 
ton; $10,000, Universalist Home for Aged, 
Foxboro; $5,000, Wales Home, Brockton; 
$10,000, Albert M. Rollins, trustee for 
Lucy A. and Augustus G. Tinkham (all 
three being dead the money goes with the 
residue); $25,000, City of Brockton, in- 
come to be used for the poor at Christmas, 
and $5,000, Beatrice Rebekah Lodge, 
Brockton. 

The private bequests were: For $500 
each for Effie A. Lewis, a niece, Brockton; 
Fred L. Tinkham, who is dead; Grace 
Lincoln, Wayne, Me.; Georgianna Bates, 
Philadelphia; Annie E. Thompson, Brock- 
ton, and People’s Savings Bank, Brockton, 
the income to be used for flowers for the 
graves of Mrs. Packard and her husband. 

Under the will the residue will go to the 
Universalist church, the income from one- 


half to be utilized for the poor of the parish, 
and the income from the other half to be 
used for the children of the parish. In- 
cluded in the residue is the Packard home 
at Main and Florence Sts., this city, valued 
in excess of $50,000.—Boston American. 
* * 
A VERMONT POET 


The appreciation of the fine in literature 
is not always accompanied by the ability 
to create or produce the like. No one has 
done, or is doing, so much for the literature 
of Vermont as Walter John Coates through 
his magazine Driftwind and advance hints 
in it of his coming anthology. His own 
book, “Land of Allen and Other Verse’’ 
(The Recluse Press, Athol, $2.00), puts 
him in the front rank of Vermont poets. 
The book is in five divisions with fitting 
titles: Vermontiana, Idealism, Protest 
and Appreciation, Heart-Tints, and Son- 
nets. Another has observed in comment 
upon the work that he “handles with 
equal ease the ballad, the lyric, and the 
sonnet.’’ 

The ballads have something of the 
popular appeal of Will Carleton’s, with 
the advantage of being better poetry. 
The lyrics in Idealism are comparable to 
the best in literature, and the Heart-Tints 
are delicately tender and exquisitely 
beautiful. 

His lines do not need the rhyme to mark 
them as poetry, for there is that in them 
which is truly poetic in the phrasing; but 
the rhyme, as he uses it, is natural and 
inevitable as the sense. It is as sound to 
sense, the responding echo to the strong, 
clear voice. ‘ 

The sonnets are associated in the ap- 
preciation of the writer of this brief review 
with those of Merle St. Croix Wright, 
gathered posthumously and lovingly in 
“Tenis Ardens’’—sonnets one may read 
and reread many times to discover new 
meanings and beauties in them—only these 
of Mr. Coates are more carefully finished. 
One is here given to indicate what is 
found to refresh and reinforce the soul of 
the reader: 

Why speak of loss when life is on the wing? 
Why cherish doubt when faith will 

answer best? 

Why name your ills a hindrance in the 

Quest 

When earth will green anew each coming 

spring? 

As dewdrops to the dusty grasses bring 
Their jeweled heraldry of day benign, 
So each succeeding circumstance malign 

Presages harmony and added zest 

To him who conguers. They are self- 

confest 

Of sin who stumble weakly in the fray 
And vex mankind with deadly sighs of 

sorrow: 

The soul that laughs at Death and Loss 

to-day 

Will rise o’er Loss and vanquish Death 


to-morrow. 
C..C..C. 
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A LETTER FROM OTIS SKINNER 


Feb. 12, 1929. 
Dear Mrs. Wilkins: 

You and your Association are doing a 
noble work in perpetuating the memory of 
a great woman, an outstanding figure in 
American history. In these material 
days when ideals are becoming dim and 
confused, it is well that such a figure should 
be kept in the gaze of every native of our 
land—every visitor to our shore. , 

I am writing this on the anniversary of 
the birthday of our greatest American, 
Abraham Lincoln, a man of infinite pity. 
Clara Barton’s pity and sympathy were 
no less than his. 

May success crown your fine unselfish 
labor! 

Most truly yours, 
Otis Skinner. 


* * 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFER- 
ENCE OF NORTH AMERICA 


For the first time the Federation of 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions 
met with the Foreign Missions Conference, 
there being 206.delegates and 172 cor- 
responding members present at Detroit. 
This was a large increase in the number 
of women, but they felt a new sense of 
partnership. Miss Sarah S. Lyon was 
chairman of the Business Committee and, 
as the chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee announced, for the first time in 
its history the Conference elected a woman 
for president, Miss Helen B. Calder of 
the Congregational Board. 

A majority of the delegates had read 
the Jerusalem findings, and this Confer- 
ence faced the issues with that as a back- 
ground. They took cognizance of the 
fact that the world is changing rapidly 
and the Christian Churches have been 
slower than some other organizations to 
adapt their plans to the new conditions. 
They recognized also that the message of 
Jesus must be the message of to-day, and 
that through that we have a truer idea of 
God. As Stanley Jones said, “In India 
a God who does not care does not count.” 

The ease and comfort demanded in our 
home church to-day is one reason our 
Foreign Mission offerings of life and money 
are not more adequate. Said Dr. Luc- 
cock, ‘“There is so much restless spinning 
around that the Church of St. Peter has 
become the Church of St. Vitus.’ 

Our attitudes toward industry at home 
and abroad and race relations have an 
effect on the younger churches of the East, 
and we were urged to send more effective 
missionaries by being more effective our- 
selves. The training of missionaries to 
be servants instead of leaders following 
the example of Jesus was urged. 

Considerable time was given to the 


thought that our ministers and theological 
students need a campaign of education. 
The statement was made that there are 
no adequate courses in our theological 
schools at present. Mr. Stauffer reported 
that a conference of theological profes- 
sors and Board secretaries sending mis- 
sionaries would be held at Pocono Manor 
Jan. 31-Feb. 3, and that two day confer- 
ences in rural centers were being planned 
to interpret Foreign Mission programs to 
country pastors. City wide conferences 
of pastors would be held and Round Table 
groups with ministers. 
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Stanley High made a plea for the young 
people. He said Foreign Missions began 
as a youth movement. He cited Cary and 
the Haystack group as examples of young 
people who had vision, wondered why there 
were not more young people at this Con- 
ference, and recommended that as in 
Haystack days they should be taken to a 
secluded spot, filled with Jesus Christ and 
then sent out. 

The contributions of the nationals were 
helpful, notably that of Mr. Yen of China, 
who told how the 85 per cent of China’s. 
population which is rural is being taught 
to read by means of the 1000 characters, 
and to become better farmers and better 
citizens. 

Jennie Lois Ellis. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


YOUTH MOVEMENTS 

A talk on “European Youth Move- 
ments,” given by a young person, more- 
over given by a young person from Europe, 
and one who had attended one of the 
Youth Movement Conferences, naturally 
would be interesting, authentic, and im- 
pressive. It is from such a talk as that, 
given by Miss Emily Cooper, a Detroit 
student from England and president of the 
Detroit International Club, that the fol- 
lowing information is secured. 

Probably the strongest of the European 
Youth Movements is that developed by 
the young people of Germany. Even 
before the war the movement was a 
strong one, bending its efforts on “‘getting 
back to Nature’’ through ‘‘wanderings’’ 
which were taken by the young people 
over the week ends. These groups were 
known as “‘Vandervogel’’ and were very 
active. Since the war the same movement 
has continued, and grown. Now not 
only are they still striving to be as simple 
and natural as possible, but the cause of 
peace has now taken a very high place 
in their interest. 

To illustrate their effort to live natural- 
ly and simply Miss Cooper told of the 
food that they prepared for the five hun- 
dred young people who attended the 
Youth Movement Conference held at 
Cologne, or rather in an ancient castle 
near there, in 1927. The food was coarse 
brown bread, without butter, and any 
number of vegetables, all but the potatoes 
being served raw. Those who are in- 
terested in the movement neither smoke 
nor drink, not that it is a rule which they 
have, but rather because they feel that 
these things are very artificial and there- 
fore should have no place in their scheme 
of life. 

As of all such groups, we naturally ask 
the question, “If these are their ideals, 
what are they doing?’? Miss Cooper 
claims that more than all else they are 
now striving to bring about world peace. 


Most of the members of the movement are 
pacifists, which is one of the ways in 
which they are trying to do the work. 
Another thing which they have done in 
their effort for peace is to enlarge the 
‘wanderings’? which were a part of the 
pre-war program. Now instead of wan- 
dering in the vicinity of their own city 
they are trying to wander through other 
countries, and thus learn of those coun- 
tries. Under the plan which they use 
youth groups from the other countries 
generally act as guides. 

In Germany where the movement, as 
has been already stated, is the strongest, 
the government has shown a very decided 
interest in the young people, and has done 
a great deal for them. A great many old 
castles, and other buildings, have been 
turned over to them at various places 
throughout the country, where those on 
these “‘wanderings’? may stay for the 
night at a cost which would be equivalent 
to ten cents in this country. 

One of the things which the German 
Youth Group has done is to maintain a 
restaurant, all the profits of which go to 
the work of sending German students, 
who could not otherwise afford it, through 
university. : 

Another thing which they attempted 
to do, to prove their interest in peace and 
their desire for complete reconciliation 
with the French people, was to offer, after 
the war, to send groups of their young 
people over to France to help rebuild the 
various places which had been destroyed 
by the German guns during the war. Al- 
though the offer was refused by the French 
Government it at least shows that the 
German young people are truly interested 
and sincere. 

It is interesting to note that young 
people in Europe are interested in peace 
sufficiently to work for it in this way. 
Perhaps it may give us the idea that we 
too could be working for this ideal in a 
more efficient manner. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Feb. 24-March 2. Headquarters; Ar- 
lington, Mass.; Pawtucket, R. I. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Feb. 2-March 2. Headquarters; Lynn, 
Mass. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Feb. 24-March 2. Headquarters. 


* * 


EASTER MATERIAL. III. 


From Darkness to Dawn, by Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson. Published in February 
issue International Journal of Religious 
Education. 

A play in three scenes, one setting the 
home of Joseph of Arimathea. Partici- 
pants, five men, four women and a reader. 
Portrays struggle of Joseph and Nicodemus 
to acknowledge the Christ. Final act 
weak dramatically, also over-emphasizes 
the miraculous. 

Barabbas, by Dorothy Leamon. Cen- 
tury Co. Price 15 cents. Also published 
in Vol. II Best Religious Dramas. One 
act, about 35 minutes. Five thieves and 
Mary Magdalene are participants. Barab- 
bas becomes a believer in the Christ 
through the infiuence of Mary Magdalene. 
Dramatically good. Well-written and in- 
teresting. 

Saint Claudia, by Marshall N. Goold. 
Price 65 cents. Also in Best Religious 
Dramas Vol. II. Theme of play built 
around efforts of Claudia, wife of Pilate, 
to induce him to share her faith in Jesus. 
Seventeen characters. Three acts—plays 
full evening. Excellent drama. 

Darkness and Dawn, by Frederica Le- 
fevre Bellamy. Woman’s Press. 1925. 
Price 50 cents. A mystery play dealing 
with thoughts and feelings of children and 
simple folk during the darkness of the 
crucifixion, and the dawn of Easter morn- 
ing. Music and good lighting effects es- 
sential. Eleven children, five older. Dif- 
ferent from usual presentation. 

The Resurrection of Our Lord. A 
Protestant miracle play of the 16th cen- 
tury adapted by May Pashley Harris. 
Woman’s Press. 1923. Price 50 cents. 
Participants—ten men, three women. 
Requires music and lighting effects care- 
fully worked out. Simple setting. 


* * 


A SONG IN THE WEST. I. 


It was a swan song. But, consistently 
with the liberal view of the universe, it 
was a song of thankfulness, of good cheer 
and of hope. Paying my last official 
visit to my very dear friends of the Middle 
West, I spent two weeks in Illinois and 
Indiana, speaking twenty-three times, 
visiting many delightful homes and at- 
tending many profitable gatherings. 

Crutches? They were left in New 


England and really were not needed on 
the trip. Save for a very disagreeable 
attack of cold or grippe or influenza, I was 
in good condition for the trip and I met 
every engagement on the schedule. 

The older I grow the better I like to 
live; and the more I travel the better I 


enjoy the itinerant career. That is be- 
cause I am increasingly fond of human 
beings, including fellow-travelers. 

Every time I climb aboard a railway 
train I am sure that a most fascinating 


group of men, women and children are 
waiting my companionship. What a vast 
fund of information they have to share! 
Always I learn something about history, 
or geography, or teaching, or crops, or 
sport, or political life, or some other en- 
trancing theme—about which I ought to 
learn something. For instance, the other 
night my companion was a savant from 
Cornell who talked enlighteningly (yes) 
about the Einstein theory and its latest 
developments. 

And what a number of comedies there 
are in every car! And tragedies! And 
romances! People are eager to get ac- 
quainted; that is nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand are. It is 
amusing to see them hide themselves at 
first in their armors of pretended reserve 
and then to see how quickly at the slight- 
est excuse they cease glaring and begin to 
smile. Fine folks, these humans! 

My first appointment was at Joliet, 
where the church school forces of the state 
had united with the Y. P. C. U. forces in a 
determined attack on the evils of the cos- 
mos. This get-together was the largest 
ever held by the young people of Illinois, 
and it was a most inspiring occasion. The 
chief explanation was that the young 
people themselves were inspiring. A fine 
company they are, speaking well for the 
work that has been done and auguring 
well for the work that is to be done. 
The topic for the afternoon was “World 
Friendship.”’ I left with gratitude for a 
sympathetic and responsive hearing and 
with joy that I had become better ac- 
quainted with Harold Lumsden, Lambert 
Case, Beth Oberholtzer, and the other 
wise and enthusiastic leaders. 

Rey. Harold Lumsden is pastor at 
Stockton, the while he is a postgraduate 
student at Chicago University. He was 
my guardian and guide for several days, 
thoughtful, courteous, altogether fine. 
He took me to Stockton for the Sunday, 
where I renewed acquaintance with old 
friends and, I hope, made some new ones, 
In spite of a bank failure which has upset 
all business in the town, our church hopes 
to go on as usual. I spoke twice to the 
Sunday school, preached twice, once be- 
ing at a union service, and held a Sunday 
school conference. Our workers adopted 


“an improvement program,’’ resolving 
that during the current year they will 
make progress in regard to (a) attendance, 
(6) promptness, (c) reading by teachers, 
and (a) systematic giving. Having a 
minister who is thoroughly devoted to re- 
ligious education, they are bound to go 
forward. 

Arising on Monday morning at 3.45, 
Harold and I reached Chicago by the 
middle of the forenoon. Rhode Island 
people should know that distances in 
Illinois are real distances. 

That day brought one of the most de- 
lightful experiences that I have had in 
all my service, a visit to the Meadville 
Theological School, now affiliated with 
Chicago Universaity. Two professors, 
twenty-five students and a few visitors 
sat down together for a delicious lunch 
served in the home-like dining-room. I 
learned here that both faculty and theo- 
logues were real folks and not, as I had 
vaguely feared, somewhat over-critical 
high-brows. The boys were much like 
the boys whom I had known and loved at 
St. Lawrence, and their cordiality made me 
feel as though I were back at the old, con- 
genial task. They listened respectfully to 
my talk on “‘The Importance of Religious 
Education’’ and, while asking some clear- 
cut questions, they seemed to agree with 
most of my points. Of vast and helpful 
influence at Meadville is Prof. Charles H. 
Lyttle, head of the Department of Church 
History, but intensely interested in re- 
ligious education. If the graduates of 
Meadville do not see their duty in that 
regard it will not be the fault of Dr. Lyttle. 

Tuesday gave me opportunity for in- 
timate conferences with Dr. Brigham and 
his associates at St. Paul’s on the Midway, 
brave and industrious people who are 
doing well in their struggle to maintain a 
useful church in a community with an 
ever-changing population. Their task is 
not an easy one. May they have strength 
and wisdom to carry on. Dr. Brigham 
is serving on the faculty at Meadville and 
is very popular with both professors and 
students. 

An invitation to occupy a room at 
Ryder House proved to mean that I was 
to be the guest of Dr. and Mrs. Brigham, 
old-time friends, in their delightful home. 
The Doctor found leisure to take me to the 
Field Institute, where I saw skeletons of 
my beloved dinosaurs, coryphodons and 
loxolophodons, to the Museum of Art, 
favorite project of Mr. Charles H. Hutchin- 
son, and to the Stevens, largest hotel in 
the world. On Monday evening I met 
with the Clara Barton Guild and enjoyed 
Tbs 

Other stanzas of the swan song will be 
reported in another installment. 

The Wanderer. 


Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Harold H. Niles of Denver is 
serving as secretary of the Antithesis 
Club since the death of Dr. David Fouse. 
This is an organization made up of a 
Jewish rabbi, a Catholic priest, heads of 
colleges, the Episcopal bishop, and a few 
ministers, which meets monthly for friend- 
ly discussion. 


Mr. Henry H. Metcalf on a recent 
Sunday presented for baptism in the White 
Memorial Church of Concord, N. H., three 
of his great-grandchildren, William E., 
John P. and Donald T. Spaulding, sons 
of Mr. and Mrs. William E. Spaulding of 
Cambridge, Mass. The names of the 
mother, grandmother and great grand- 
mother of the boys are on the membership 
roll of the local church. 


Rev. Charles W. Porter-Shirley, Rev. 
George H. Thorburn, Rey. Charles P. 
Hall, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Rev. 
Arthur M. Soule, Rev. William Couden, 
Rey. Clinton K. Davies, and Rev. Morgan 
E. Pease, D. D., of Rhode Island, have ar- 
ranged a series of exchanges for all the 
Sundays in Lent, which provide evening 
services for the two churches in Provi- 
dence and those at East Providence, Paw- 
tucket, Valley Falls, Woonsocket and 
Harrisville. 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield, of Greens- 
boro, N. C., has contributed an interest- 
ing review of “Memories of a Sculptor’s 
Wife,” by Mrs. Daniel Chester French, 
to the Book News, published at Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Colorado 


Denver.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, pastor. 
At a meeting held on the evening of Feb. 3, 
a local unit of the national organization, 
the Young People’s Christian Union, was 
organized with the following officers: 
President, Miss Alberta W. Colson: vice- 
president, Miss Corwina EH. Painter; 
treasurer, Miss Ruth E. Colvin; secretary, 
Albert C. Niles. 


Maine 

Biddeford.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pas- 
tor. At the annual meeting held in Jan- 
uary the several organizations made most 
encouraging reports. Seven adults united 
with the church and several new families 
came into the parish during 1928. A 
deficit of $130 in the church treasury was 
immediately met by the Datighters of 
Ruth, thus enabling the parish to begin 
the new year unhampered financially. 
Union evening services are being held 
every Sunday with the Congregational 
and Baptist churches. The last Sunday 
evening of every month the Methodist 
and Advent churches also join with us. 
Our church was recently remembered in 
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the will of Mrs. Georgia Warren by a $300 
bequest. 
Massachusetts 

Waltham.—Although we have been 
without a permanent pastor since October, 
with candidating and supply ministers, 
we have held all our services and engaged 
in all of our activities. We have been very 
fortunate in having the services of Dr. 
F. W. Merrick of Beverly, who answered 
an “‘S. O. S.”’ eall one Sunday, and served 
us so well that he has become almost a 
permanency. Our parish fair was held in 
November with good results. Our choir, 
having lost some of its valuable leaders, 
was unable to make its usual contribution 
to this fair, but it is now on its feet again, 
and the members are planning to put on an 
operetta in the spring. Our Ladies’ Social 
Circle is holding regular meetings and is 
working hard to refurnish the ladies’ par- 
lor. The Universalist Guild is a busy 
body, meeting twice a month, engaging in 
service, social and missionary activities, 
ever willing to lend a helping hand with 
suppers, sales, and parties. In November 
the Ballou Club held a successful fathers 
and sons banquet, with a large attend- 
ance, a fine banquet, singing, and good 
speakers. Our Mission Circle holds its 
meetings regularly with a good attendance 
and interesting speakers. Rev. Laurine 
Freeman was the speaker at our last 
meeting. The president, Mrs. William 
Cooke, keeps us in touch with missionary 
activities at home and abroad. Our church 
school is developing fine leadership among 
our young people, most of whom are tak- 
ing stiff programs in the various colleges 
and normal schools. In December our 
school held a pre-Christmas white gift 
service in the morning. Hach scholar 
brought his “white gift’? for others and 
placed it at the base of a Christmas tree 
beautifully decorated, a large star being 
placed at the top of the tree. The re- 
sponse was most generous. Gifts of toys, 
books, fruit, preserves, clothing and money 
were given to the Salvation Army and 
needy and shut-in families in our church. 
In the evening, the school presented ‘“The 
Guest,” from Tolstoy’s ‘Where Love Is, 
There God Is.’’ Christmas Sunday was 
observed with appropriate services, amid 
a beautiful setting of pine, poinsettias and 
electrical illuminations, with inspiring 
music by an augmented choir. A pag- 
eant, “The Prophetic Child,’ by Rev. 
Langley Sears, was presented in the eve- 
ning by the church school, assisted by 
the church quartet and organist. On 
Christmas eve, after an entertainment, 
Santa Claus visited the church school, 
making merry with the children, giving 
them gifts and candy from the tree, and 
leaving them all happy. Our officers and 
teachers hold monthly meetings preceded 
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by a supper in charge of a committee from 
the group. Eight of our teachers took 
courses at the Norumbega School of Re- 
ligious Education last semester, and 
several profited by Margaret Slattery’s 
course. Several of our workers are assist- 
ing in the church census which is being 
conducted by the Federation of Churches. 
Our school is conducting a ‘‘Go to Church’”’ 
campaign during the Lenten season. Our 
B. A. C. basketball team won the cham- 
pionship last year, in the Inter-church 
Basketball League, and although not as 
successful the first half of this year, it is 
starting out again with flying colors. A 
very impressive investiture service was 
held by our Boy Scouts on a recent Sun- 
day during the worship period. The 
Scout-master is Mr. R. H. Bird, whose 
troup was the first one organized in Wal- 
tham, and has always held the highest 
record. In March our school entertains 
the Universalist Sabbath School Union. 
Our church has given a call to Rev. Ed- 
ward Walker of Swampscott to become its 


pastor. 
* * 


TO ENLARGE DOOLITTLE HOME 


The annual report of Dr. Charles Conk- 
lin, president of the Doolittle Home for 
Aged Persons, Foxboro, calls attention 
to a bequest of $5,000 received during the 
year from Miss Sarah B. Doolittle, and 
makes the important announcement that 
on account of the increasing number of 
applicants the trustees have unanimously 
decided to double the capacity of the 
Home. A second circular issued by Dr. 
Conklin deals with the details of the pro- 
posed enlargement. On the 1st of June, 
1929, building will be begun, and the size 
of the project will be determined by the 
amount of the contributions. Dr. Conk- 
lin says: “It will stop there. No borrow- 
ing to burden the future.’’ Whether the 
recent bequest of $10,000 from Mrs. 
Packard of Brockton will be added to the 
endowment or to this building fund has 
not yet been announced. 

* * 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF RYDER 
AND MEADVILLE 


Seventeen years ago, when I was about 
to propose at Meadville the removal of 
the school to Chicago, I approached 
Dr. Fisher, then dean of the Ryder Divin- 
ity School at Galesburg, and suggested 
that Meadville and Ryder consolidate 
and establish themselves at Chicago. But 
the Ryder trustees were not yet ready, 
though on receiving a considerable gift 
from the late Charles Hutchinson, treasurer 
of the university, they did move to Chi- 
cago within a couple of years. A few 
weeks ago, with the full approval of Dr. 
Reese, president of Lombard College, of 
which the Ryder Divinity School is a 
department, I made a similar suggestion 
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to Dr. Brigham, the present dean. It 
met instantly with his unqualified endorse- 
ment and has now received the endorse- 
ment of the Ryder trustees. If the con- 
solidation is accomplished, it should re- 
sult in a school which will promote more 
effectively the training of liberal ministers 
than Meadville and Ryder separately. 
It would seem to mean an accession, even 
if only a small accession, to the number of 
our students, a sense of community in- 
terest uniting the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist Churches in the West, and the 
opening to the graduates of the combined 
school of Universalist churches in the 
West which are found more commonly 
than Unitarian churches in the smaller 
communities.—Annual Report of Franklin 
C. Southworth, Retiring President of Mead- 
ville. 
* * 
GET READY NOW FOR Y. P. C. U. 
CONVENTION IN JULY 

The forty-first annual Convention of 
the Young People’s Christian Union will 
meet in Atlanta, Georgia, July 10-14, 1929. 


This is primarily an invitation and urgent ' 


appeal to the older people of the Uni- 
versalist Church to attend this Convention. 

Many of the outstanding leaders of the 
Universalist Church of to-day were young 
_ people attending the Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion in Atlanta in 1900. Reading the 
minutes of that Convention of 1900 one 
can, without any imagination, think he 
is reading the minutes of a present day 
General Convention if he lets familiar 
names be his guide. The Y. P. C. U. and 
the Southern Universalists would like to 
have as many as possible of those who were 
here in 1900 come back in 1929. Your 
presence will encourage our young people 
and our Southern Universalists as well. 

If you haven’t been South, it is just as 
important that you come as it is for those 
who have. Perhaps more so, and you 
are urged more strongly to come this 
summer. 

Make your plans now to join the pil- 
grimage southward in July. The Atlanta 
people will be delighted to have you. 

Haynie Summers, 
Chairman of Convention Committee. 
* * 
BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION AT 
PROVINCETOWN 


On Feb. 5, 1829, ‘‘a respectable number 
of the inhabitants of the town assembled 
in Enos Nickerson’s schoolhouse, elected 
Joseph Atkins as moderator, and David 
Fairbanks clerk, and appointed a com- 
mittee to issue a warrant calling a meet- 
ing for the purpose of organizing a re- 
ligious society.’’ So runs the old parish 
record, still extant. On Feb. 12, 1829, 
they met again and organized the Chris- 
tion Union Society, now the Universalist 
parish. Forty-five men and one woman 
signed the articles of agreement. They 
voted to build a meeting-house, and the 
details of the building are fully given, 


from the gilt window sashes to the bell. 
The church was built and occupied be- 
fore the end of the year. 

Now, a hundred years after, the parish 
is observing its centennial. On Feb. 10, 
the pastor, Dr. Albion, preached, by re- 
quest, an old-fashioned doctrinal sermon, 
such as used to ring out in the days of 
controversy, only with none of the bitter- 
ness common in early times. In the eve- 
ning he expounded the Winchester Pro- 
fession, a part of the present by-laws of 
the parish. 

On Feb. 13 came the birthday party, 


with supper at 6.30. The tables were spread 
with old dishes and silver brought out for 
the occasion. The center piecegat each 
table was a little pine tree from our hills. 
There were candles at the ends and at 
each plate a copy of the Winchester Pro- 
fession and an ivy leaf, and there was a 
birthday cake with a hundred candles. 
The chairman of the parish committee 
read the original list of names and was 
able to give anecdotes about some of them, 
for instance, Squire Godfrey Ryder, who 
was school committee and who often 
visited schools with his well remembered 


Consider Now the 
Added Convenience - 


New evening rates for out-of-town tele- 
phone calls by number do more than save 
you money. They add convenience and 
efficiency to your service. 

Formerly, day ra‘es applied until 8:30 P. M. 


Evening rates now begin at 7:00 P. M. and con- 
tinue until 8:30 P. M. 


This hour-and-a-half in the early evening 
means much at bothends of your telephone 
line. It’s a leisure hour. 


In most households the evening meal is 
over, the evening’s engagements still ahead. 
It's a convenient time to make social 
telephone calls. And you're likely to find 
the people you call at home. 

Evening rates are substantially lower than 

day rates; but there are two things to remember. 

They apply only to station-to-station calls, best 

made by number.- And they do not apply at 


short distances where the day rate is 35 cents 
or less. ; 


Even at full day rates we have always had a 
considerable volume of out-of-town calls 
during the early evening. We are prepared 
to handle efficiently the increased business 
sure to come as the economy and conven- 
ience of this new evening service become 
better known. 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
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motto, ““Knowledge is power. I have the 
power, if I had a little more knowledge, 
I’d make some of you boys smart.’’ The 
Universalist Benevolent Association (the 
Sewing Circle), organized in 1841, was 
honored in a speech by the clerk of the 
parish. Dr. Albion replied to a toast to 
the future. We sang the old hymns, ‘“‘In 
God’s eternity,” “Our God our help in 
ages past,’’ and we enjoyed the fiddler, 
an accomplished violinist, who played the 
old English reels and the jigs of long ago, 
and Yankee Doodle, There was a memory 
book including names since the beginnings, 
of the Sunday school, of the Benevolent 
Association, and the Centenary Associa- 
tion. The old records were searched and 
the memory of the oldest inhabitants 
gleaned for names. 

All present added their autographs to 
the memory book. There were gifts of 
beauty and value; there were old daguer- 
reotypes and old books and pamphlets. 
These with nine old family Bibles make a 
beginning of a notable collection. 

This birthday party was local. We are 
planning for a great home-coming day in 
the summer. 


Notices 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Jan. 19, Rev. Tracy M. Pullman accepted on 
transfer from Maine. 

Jan. 30. Rev. Harriet Evans Druley accepted on 
transfer from New York. 

Rev. W. M. Lawrence of Norwalk, Ohio, being 
engrossed in secular business, voluntarily tendered 
his resignation to the Fellowship Committee Jan. 
19, 1929. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
oe ae 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Gordon C. Reardon accepted on transfer 
from New Hampshire. Rey. Tracy M. Pullman 
transferred to Ohio, Rey. Robert Rice to Massa- 
chusetts. Approved license of George A. Riley is- 
sued by Massachusetts. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
x Ox 
WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Henry E. Polley of the Unitarian Church, 
having applied for fellowship in the Wisconsin Uni- 
versalist Convention, is hereby granted ordained 
clergyman’s license for the period of one year. 

M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
* ¥ 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Harriet Druley 
to Ohio, Jan, 12, 1929. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
of 3 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
i Public Meeting 


The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a Public Meeting at the 
First Universalist Church, Lynn, Thursday, March 7. 

10.30 a. m. Praise service. Welcome, Mrs. 
George H. Ball, president of Pullman Mission, Re- 
sponse, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, district vice-president, 
Solo, Mrs. Bertha Lowell MacMillan. A debate: 
“Resolved: That the Money-Raising Projects of the 
Mission Circle Are More Important Than Its Edu- 
cational Program;” affirmative, Miss Aiice G. En- 
bom; negative, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. Solo, Mrs. 
MacMillan. ‘The Call Drum’—A Half Hour in 
the African Jungle, Rev. Laurine Freeman. 

Luncheon at 12.30, served by the ladies of the 
Pullman Mission at 50 cents per plate. Notice 
should be sent for reservations before March 5 to 
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Mrs. Lewis C. Croeker, 16 Nahant Place. 
Breakers 6447. 

1.45 p. m. Organ prelude, Mrs. Alice Newhall 
Cook. Greeting and prayer by the pastor, Rev. 
W. W. Rose, D. D. Solo, Mrs. Maemillan. Roll 
Call. Offertory, Mrs. Cook. Solo, Mrs. MacMillan. 
“Building a New India on the Old,” Miss Carolyn 
D. Smiley. 

The church is located on the corner of Nahant 
St. and Nahant Place, a short walk from the sta- 
t Train leaves at 9.45 a. m. from the Boston & 
Maine Station. Mrs. George E. Huntley will have 
trip tickets for any who wish to avail themselves of 
the lower fares, if they will report to her before 9.30 
at the Information Bureau window. 

ae 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOLARSHIP 


The Edward Everett Hale Scholarship for the 
Summer Schools at Chautauqua is available for 
some young woman teacher who has an assured 
public school position for the year 1929-30 at a 
salary not exceeding $1,500, preferably a Unitarian 
or Universalist. This scholarship will meet all the 
expenses of board, residence and tuition during the 
six weeks’ term at Chautauqua, including all the 
privileges of the regular Chautauqua Assembly 
programs. Applications should be made as promptly 
as possible to the Rev. George H. Badger, 200 Hast 
Livingston Ave., Orlando, Florida. This scholar- 
ship is maintained by the Unitarians and Univer- 
salists attending the Assembly sessions each year, 
through the ageney of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Headquarters. 


Tel. 


Obituary 


Isabelle Glover Terry 


The death of Mrs. Isabelle G. (Peck) Terry at 
Southold, N. Y., on Jan. 26, removes from the 
Southold church one of its oldest and most devoted 
members. She was born July 17, 1851, the fifth 
daughter of Israel and Nancy Peck, who were staunch 
members of Dr. J. T. Sawyer’s church in New York. 
She was married Jan. 17, 1876; to Wm. H. Terry, 
one of Southold’s prominent business men. Their 
first child having died in infancy, they adopted, 
Dec. 10, 1886, Milton Reeve Terry, who grew up to 
fine manhood under their care and in their home. 
Milton died in the military camp at Anniston, Ala., 
Jan. 20, 1919, giving his life in the service of his 
country in the World War. 

Mrs. Terry and her husband were among the 
first members of the Southold Universalist church 
in its reorganization nearly fifty years ago. She 
was greatly interested in all the work of the church, 
a member of the Ladies’ Society, and for many 
years a teacher in its Sunday school. She was a con- 
stant attendant at its services as long as her health 
permitted. She has been a subscriber and an in- 
terested reader of the Leader for nearly fifty years. 

She is survived by a son, Israel Peck Terry, and 


by two sisters, Mrs. D. Wheeler and Mrs. Abram 
Conklin, all of Southold. Funeral services were 
held Jan. 28, conducted by Rev. Abram Conklin. 


Mrs. George E. Matthews 


Mrs. Adele Matthews, wife of George E. Mat- 
thews, died in Portsmouth, Ohio, a few days after 
an operation, Noy. 24, 1928. She was born in 
Gallia County, Ohio, Aug. 7, 1865, daughter of 
Timothy S. and Frances Chapelle Matthews. With 
a Universalist heritage, she passed most of her life 
without direct contact with the church of her people. 
She was always true to the faith born with her, al- 
ways seeking the ministry of that church when, as 
student or teacher, she found it near. While a stu- 
dent at Oberlin she was received into the fellowship 
of the Akron, Ohio, church by Dr. C. Ellwood Nash. 

In 1892 she married George E. Matthews of Car- 
thage, Ill. A few years later they made their per- 
manent home at Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Mrs. Matthews was a thorough musician, a gifted 
singer of rare accomplishment. During most of her 
mature life she was a successful teacher of voice, at- 
taining high rank. She received her musical educa- 
tion at Oberlin Conservatory of Musie and with 
Louise Ress in Berlin, Germany. 

She was a woman of strong character, bringing 
to the problems of life great courage and cheerful- 
ness and an unobtrusive faith surmounting deep 
Sorrows. 

She is missed in her family and by her friends as 
such a woman must be missed. 

Surviving are her husband, a son, Theron B., 
daughter, Helen, and sister, Gertrude H. Matthews, 
all of Portsmouth, also a daughter Lillian (Mrs. 
F. J. Lloyd), Kittanning, Pa., and a brother, A. P. 
Matthews of Berkeley, Calif. 

Funeral services were conducted in the home at 
Portsmouth by Dr. Daniel MeGurk and Dr. E. C. 
Jackson of Bigelow Methodist Church. In this 
church Mrs. Matthews was soloist and choir leader 
during her early years in Portsmouth and here she 
attended services for nearly thirty years. 

Burial was in Jackson, Ohio, her old home. 


Harry Hayman Cochrane 
Church Decorator and Mural Artist 


Over thirty years devoted solely to decorating 
church interiors. 

Recommended by some of the leading clergymen 
as having the best equipment and the finest church 
decorators in New England. 

No church too large or too small on which to es- 
timate. 


Harry Hayman Cochrane 


581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


The Great Empire of Silence 
By Robert Merrill Bartlett 


Lenten Meditations 


on the spiritual values of silence, suffering, and sacrifice. It is through these 
experiences that man comes into the fullness of his nature; like Jesus, he finds 


New and Glorious Conceptions of Life 
An Abiding Faith in God and Right 
Calm Strength and Wisdom in Meeting Crises 


Attractively Printed and Bound, $1.25 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 418 S. Market Street, Chicago 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


— 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristo] Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. andB. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D, 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean, 
Portland, Maine, 


BIBLES » TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version, 


$4.00. 
Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective | 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School» 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schee) 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. ‘The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodf- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


Three new vice-presidents for 
How are you going to keep 
them all busy?”’ 

“Oh, that’s easy,’”’ explained the brainy 


“What? 
this bank? 


executive. ‘“‘We’re increasing the number 
of conferences.”’—American Legion Month- 
ly. 

ce 

One of our most faithful church mem- 
bers is now living in a town several miles 
away. The Episcopal minister there called 
on her daughter and asked her to unite 
with his congregation. She explained, 
“But I am a Unitarian.’”” Whereupon he 
graciously said, ‘‘But we may be able to 
help you.’’—Christian Register. 

* * 

“T hear Jones fell down on his pharmacy 
examination.”’ 

““Yes—he got mixed on the difference 
between a club and a western sandwich.’’— 
American Legion Monthly. 

* * 
His fingers strayed over the keyboard, 

Nigh to the close of day, 

The sounds of his making brought reverie 

And longings for one far away. 

His fingers strayed idly and slowly, 

Came dreams of her young face so fair, 
Her sweet lips and peach-like complexion, 
Her blue eyes and fair shingled hair. 

He longed for the hour of their meeting, 

Mourned for the time she had stayed— 
For his typist was on her vacation, 

And of course all his work was delayed. 

Exchange. 
* * 

Francis: “Is it true that you are en- 
gaged to three other men besides me?”’ 

Frances: ‘““Why?’’ 

Francis: ‘Well, I was just thinking we 
might raise a subscription to buy you an 
engagement ring.’’—Johns Hopkins Black 
and Blue Jay. 

* * 

The Young Wife: “(How do you like the 
joint, dear?”’ 

Her Husband: ‘Fine; but where’s the 
gravy?” 

The Young Wife: “I wondered how 
soon you’d miss it, you dearest boy. 
You didn’t bring a drop with the meat.’’— 
Answers. 

* * 

Frieda Hempel, opera singer, enter- 
tained 15 children of seven New York 
patrolmen who were killed last year at a 
Christmas party at her home.—Plainfield 
(N.J.) paper. 

* 

Lieut. Maloney: ‘“How would you like 
to have a hop in my airplane?’ 

Steward: ‘“‘No, sah, I stays on terrah 
firmah, and de more firmah, de less ter- 
rah.’’—Shear Nonsense. 

* * 

“Cheer up, old man. Things aren’t as 
bad as they seem.’’ » 

“No, but they seem to be.”—Christian 
Register. mo 
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NATURE CRUISINGS 


“To the Old Home Town and the Little Hill Farm” 


By 
JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Fifty-two of the choicest essays by the 
Editor of the Christian Leader 


Section One. The Old Home Town. 

Section Two. Where City and Country Meet. 
Section Three. Along the Spokes of the Hub. 
Section Four. Down on the Potomac. 

Section Five. The Editor Afield, 

Section Six. The Little Hill Farm. 


The editor of the Christian Leader, John van Schaick, Jr., has written many articles 
for his paper dealing with the great outdoors, and the best of these have been gathered 
together in the present volume. Those who enjoy reading nature books will find both 
pleasure and profit in Dr. van Schaick’s book. He has the gift of putting his observa- 
tions in a way that constantly holds one’s interest, and his descriptions bring vividly 
before our mind’s eye the scenes that he describes. 

There is much about his old home town of Cobleskill, N. Y., a series of chapters 
dealing with the environs of Boston, and another on Washington and the Potomac, 
while other sketches treat of “‘cruises’’ farther afield. 

Trees, plants and birds all appeal to the author, as well as the beauty of nature in 
general, while his constant reference to and quotations from the writings of a long list 
of authors bear evidence of his wide reading of nature lore. There are interesting ac- 
counts of associations with the Audubon Societies of Massachusetts and the District of 
Columbia, and he acknowledges his indebtedness to the secretary of the A. O. U. for 
starting him on his “life list,”’ although on account of an unfortunate typographical error 
that gentleman’s identity is concealed under the name of “‘G.’’ S. Palmer. 

Many members of the Union will find familiar trails in Mr. van Schaick’s delightful 
volume and all nature lovers will enjoy it.—W.S., in The Auk, January, 1929. 


Illustrated from the author’s personal photographs 
Price $2.50 


Universalist Publishing House 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 
Especially priced during Lenten Season 


50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


